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| 
a BREAD AT DISCRETION. 
this ! ‘Paix & discrétion.” Such is the tempting notice 
os I one sees in the advertisements of the most moderate 
vere | of the Parisian restaurants—‘’ prix fixe.’ You may 
buff | have dishes more or less in size or number, wine in 
cing | all gradations, from quarts to carafons; but your 
ge ] | discretionary power of devouring as much bread as 
ss ||), you please is religiously preserved. There are many 
p a ||) Places which advertise two dishes and a dessert— 
is, to | fm) the latter, be it observed, a very solid dish, if you 
», as || choose to make it so. You get, in addition, a carafon, 
s— |) or half an imperial pint of wine—all for the sum 
I | of 7d.; and yet even here you have your bread at 
|) discretion. ‘These are places haunted by men with 
. good coats on their backs—clerks, junior officials, and 
ee gentlemen in temporary distress, for the distress of a 
| Parisian monsieur is never anything but temporary ; 
e or | and the most unequivocal sign of it is his dining at a 
e in | restaurant @ guatorze sous. But there are places where 
ever H you get the same number of dishes, with a bottle of beer 
eing |) and a clean table-cloth on Sundays and féte-days, all 
—_ ‘Bf for something under 4d.; and yet still you have 
mn of || the inevitable bread at discretion. These words are 
eater ! like magic on the Parisian ears; they form the barrier 
; the | i between a dinner for men comme il faut and a dinner 
ring | for the canaille; for although the men that haunt the 
t the || | restaurants @ huit sous wear blouses for the most part, 
=e | and are commonly workmen or commis, still they affect 
. will ! pe n p 
node | gentility to all its extremes, being ready to knock any 
en it | man down who should call the fact in question. This 
erna. | discretionary power over the loaf is anything but 
that #§ nominal—the extent to which it is used is perfectly 
_ || marvellous. It has been calculated that an Irishman 
mr | will consume seven pounds of potatoes in a day; 
this | according to which, he eats his own weight in about a 
1 the | f) fortnight. Let any one who doubts the fact pay a visit 
uist) | | to a restaurant in the Rue Molitre, and see a French- 
which | man’s performance on the elongated mass of baked flour 
nally | which performs the functions of a loaf. He comes in 
| with a determined air, as conscious of the importancé 
} of the business he is about to enter upon, and the 
| | difficulties he may possibly encounter in its progress. 
illiam |] Having seated himself, and duly conned the carte of 
re | penny-dishes as carefully as if it contained a list of 
rm |, made-dishes of venison and turtle, he tucks his napkin 
reatly | fg to the open part of his waistcoat, and sets to work 


upon the bread. There is little less than a yard in 
front of him, and yet in a few minutes a hoarse voice 
| is heard calling from his corner: ‘Garcon, du pain!’ 


a. | He is obliged to repeat his order; and if it is not then 
nd ail obeyed, he gets up, marches to the counter, and helps 


| himself 


| 


to another yard. His primary object is to 


take off the edge of his appetite before he sets to work 
upon his two dishes. There is a story of a civic digni- 
tary of London, well seasoned to city-feasts, and up to 
all the systems, theoretical and practical, of making 
the most of them. He was seated by a raw beginner 
—or, as he would probably have called him, an under- 
done beginner—who had no notions except that most 
primitively savage one of satisfying his appetite, and 
set to work in all vehemence of hunger upon the 
nearest joint. His neighbour eyed him with a look of 
mingled regret and compassion, and at last exclaimed : 
‘Ah, sir, when you have reached my age, you will 
know better than to throw away such a beautiful 
appetite upon a leg of mutton!’ Our Frenchman is 
just as good a theorist as the most obese member of 
the court of Common Council; but he is not at a civic 
feast; and his theory, equally just under the circum- 
stances, takes a diametrically opposite direction. He 
has but two dishes to dispose of, and he cannot afford 
to begin upon them with a fresh appetite. He would 
have no time, to be conscious of their flavour. So, 
having prepared himself by his two yards of bread, 
he can begin his dinner with the leisure requisite to 
extract its relish, which he does as scientifically and 
deliberately as if the meat had not been bought by 
contract at 2}d. the pound. 

The means by which the cheaper restaurants contrive 
to permit their customers the licence on the bread are 
curious. To explain them, we must tell a story. 

The Pere Fabrice began life as a private soldier. 
He had always a turn for speculation, and made money 
amongst his brother-soldiers by tinkering their wares, 
selling small articles, and making himself useful in 
a variety of ways, gaining thus at least as much as 


his pay. When his term of service had expired, he | 
put his savings into the bank, and became assistant to | 


a rag-merchant. He found the business to his taste; 
it was a trade at which his two great qualities, paring 
and ingenuity, came into play ; and he very soon told 
his master that he had a small capital of his own, and 
proposed to enter into partnership. His master’s only 
reply was to burst out laughing. Stung to the quick, 
Master Fabrice set up an opposition rag-shop on the 


other side of the street, and lost all his money in a | 
He then became a porter at the halles, | 


month. 
attending particularly on the old women who sold 
geese and turkeys. Here he noticed that the turkeys, 
if they had been left a few days unsold, dropped at 
once a full half in price. He asked how the customers 
discovered whether the turkeys were stale or not. The 
old women told him that the only tell-tales were the 
legs; these, after a few days, changed from a bright 
black to a dingy brown. Fabrice went home, was 
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absent the next day from the halles, and on the third 
day returned with a bottle of liquid. Seizing hold of 
the first brown-legged turkey he met with, he forth- 
with painted its legs out of the contents of his bottle, 
and placing the thus decorated bird by the side of one 
just killed, he asked who now was able to see the 
difference between the fresh bird and the stale one? 
The old women were seized with admiration. They are 
a curious set of beings those dames de la halle; their 
admiration is unbounded for successful adventurers, 
witness their enthusiasm for Louis Napoleon. They 
adopted our friend’s idea without hesitation, made an 
agreement with him on the principle of the division of 
profits; and it immediately became a statistical puzzle 
with the curious inquirers on these subjects, how it 
came to pass that stale turkeys should have all at 
once disappeared from the Paris market? It was set 
down to the increase of prosperity consequent on the 
constitutional régime and the wisdom of the citizen- 
king. The old women profited largely; but unfortu- 
nately, like the rest of the world, they in time forgot 
both their enthusiasm and their benefactor; and Pére 
Fabrice found himself involved in a daily succession 
of squabbles about his half-profits. Tired out at last, 
he made an arrangement with the old dames, and, in 
military phrase, sold out. Possessed now of about 
double the capital with which he entered, he recollected 
his old friend the rag-merchant, and went a second 
time to propose a partnership. ‘I am a man of capital 
now,’ he said; ‘you need not laugh so loud this time.’ 
The rag-merchant asked the amount of his capital ; 
and when he heard it, whistled Ninon dormait, and 
turned upon his heel. ‘ No wonder,’ said Fabrice after- 
wards: ‘I little knew then what a rag-merchant was 
worth. That man could have bought up two of Louis- 
Philippe’s ministers of finance.’ At the time, how- 
ever, he did not take the matter so philosophically, 
and resolved, after the fashion of his class, not to 
drown himself, but to make a night of it. He found 
a friend, and went with him to dine at a small eating- 
house. While there, they noticed the quantity of 
broken bread thrown under the tables by the reckless 
and quarrelsome set that frequented the place; and 
his friend remarked, that if all the bread so thrown 
about were collected, it would feed half the quartier. 
Fabrice said nothing; but he was in search of an idea, 
and he took up his friend’s. The next day, he called 
on the restaurateur, and asked him for what he would 
‘sell the broken bread he was accustomed to sweep 
into the dust-pan. The bread he wanted, it should be 
observed, was a very different thing from the fragments 
left upon the table: these had been consecrated to the 
morrow’s soup from time immemorial. He wanted the 
dirty bread actually thrown under the table, which even 
a Parisian restaurateur of the Quartier Latin, whose 
business it was to collect dirt and crumbs, had hitherto 
thrown away. Our restaurateur caught eagerly at the 
offer, made a bargain for a small sum; and Master 
Fabrice forthwith proceeded to about a hundred eating- 
houses of the same kind, with all of whom he made 
similar bargains. Upon this he established a bakery, 
extending his operations till there was scarcely a 
restaurant in Paris of which the sweepings did not find 
their way to the oven of Pere Fabrice. Hence it is 
that the fourpenny restaurants are supplied; hence 
it is that the itinerant venders of gingerbread find 
their first material. Let any man who eats bread at 
any very cheap place in the capital take warning, if his 
stomach goes against the idea of a réchauffé of bread 
from the dust-hole. Fabrice, notwithstanding some 
extravagances with the fair sex, became a millionaire ; 
and the greatest glory of his life was—that he lived to 
eclipse his old master the rag-merchant. 

The ise of the rich has been described a 
thousand times; the mode of living of the very poor 
has likewise more than once found its historian; but 


the enjoyment, in this line, of the humbler portion 
of the middle classes still lacks its chronicler, and yet 
it is not altogether without its points of interest. You 
may learn more of national characteristics in an hour, 
by watching ordinary men at their ordinary meals, 
than you could in a week in many other ways. Take, 
for instance, a shilling-dinner in London, and one in 
Paris. In the very arrangement of the room, there 
is all the difference in the world. In our own country, 
the air of business is prevalent throughout: in a dingy, 
long, business-looking room, which might be a ware- 
house, if the tables were away and the floor swept, a 
man in a business-coat takes his seat, looks round him, 
as if in a tremendous hurry for his dinner, though 
his day’s work is over and he is not hungry; but 
he has got the habit of looking in a hurry—it looks 
like business. He asks the waiter mechanically what 
is the last joint up, and takes whatever that astute 
functionary finds it convenient to give him. Up it 
comes—a plate of business-beef, a plate of equally 
business-potatoes, and a pewter pot of business- 
porter. After he has duly masticated all this with 
the air of a man who was going through Comyn's 
Digest, he calls for a business hunch of bread and 
cheese, wipes his mouth, and if he has, or thinks he 
has, dined well, he looks round him with the air of 
a man who has just finished a document very much to 
his satisfaction, and walks hurriedly out of the room, 
as if he were going to put up the shop-windows. In 
France, you may dine for precisely the same sum— 
one franc twenty-five centimes—in an elegant saloon 
in the Palais Royal, with painted ceiling and handsome 
mirrors. The room would very probably have served 
in old times for the saloon of a gaming-house—this is 
the destiny to which most of the old pandemoniums 
have arrived, Frascati’s among the number. The 
tables, elegantly arranged, though nothing but deal 
underneath, are covered with the cleanest linen; and 
the plate—all of it albata or nickel, or some spurious 
matter—looks bright and tempting. (We had forgotten 
to notice the dirty cloth, and forks with the iron 
shewing through, of the English entertainment.) A 
comely fat dame, well dressed, is sitting at the neat 
little box which serves for a comptoir. A man, not very 
well dressed—for it is very seldom that a Frenchman, 
unless of a peculiar class, succeeds in dressing well 
—but in a holiday suit, and with a jaunty air, enters, 
takes off his hat, smiles at the presiding goddess, 
and pokes a joke at the waiter. He unfolds his napkin 
with the air of one who has come to a feast, and is 
determined to enjoy it. Before he has been seated half 
a minute, he is in intimate conversation with his vis- 
a-vis. His dinner comes up by degrees, looking on the 
outside the most recherché little affair possible. He has 
his julienne soup in a silver bowl—a bowl at least pre- 
tending to be silver—a very pretty cételette au cham- 
pignons follows, then the most tidy beef-steak in the 
world, garnished with haricots or perhaps an omelette 
au rhum, all sweetened off with a delicate confiture or 
a pretty piece of confectionary, or pot of créme, Anglicé 
custard. He has halfa bottle of Burgundy—for Macon, 
the birthplace of his wine, is admitted by all geogra- 
phers to be in Burgundy—which he drinks out of a 
wine-glass, at the very time that his con/frére in London 
is drinking porter out of pewter. We have already 
said that ‘bread at discretion’ forms an essential part 
of the business. At the dinner of Paris, the provisions 
have been less, and of worse quality at bottom, than 
at the corresponding place in London; but the enter- 
tainment is so well ‘veneered,’ the dishes so nicely got 
up, 0 much is made of small things, so great tact is 


used in turning a little trouble to account in cleaning 
the plate, and other like things, that the one man has 
been dining, while the other has been only feeding. 
The enjoyment in the Frenchman’s look has been 
perfect; and after languishing for ten minutes on his 
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seat, after taking his last glass, he pays, again salutes 
the lady, and leaves the place as if he were going out 
of a bail-room. 

It really does one good to see a pére and mere de 
famille at one of these places on a Sunday afternoon, 
about five o’clock. At that time, there will not be 
less than 500 persons dining, most of them with their 
families. The way in which the children are smoothed 
down in their places, indulged with a look over the 

> carte, amused by having all the oddities of the place 
pe pointed out to them, and finally fed with the corners 
a and angles of the dishes served up to papa and mamma, 
m, is altogether French. It would be difficult to see the 
gh same thing anywhere else. Fancy an English shop- 
ut keeper and his dame promising their children a treat 
ks | by taking them to dine at a second-rate eating-house 
at in Coventry Street or the Haymarket ! 
ute In the still humbler dinners of which we have 
it spoken, it would be more easy to find a counterpart 
lly in this country. The same class of men who put up 
e8- with a fourpenny or sixpenny dinner in Paris in the 
ith Rue de Sorbonne, dine at the same price in London in 
jn's Drury Lane or its neighbourhood. But even here the 
ind Frenchman never forgets his love of amusement. He 
he | collects with his friends into knots round the dishes, 
"of flirts with the landlady, romps with the bonne, and 
1 to passes unintelligible jokes as thick as hail upon his 
bm, comrades. It is most whimsical to see him scrutinis- 
Io ing the dishes, and to observe the evident knowledge 
n— | he possesses of what a dinner ought to be; the 
oon farcical comments he passes on what it is; and the 
me half-jesting, half-earnest comparisons he institutes in 
ved consequence. You will not find any Frenchman, 
ss of whatever rank, who is not fully acquainted with 
ams the mysteries of a good table, and who has not, two 
The or three times at least in his life, found means to 
deal make himself practically acquainted with them. Alas 
and | for the Englishman—he could much more easily give 
10U8 || @i| you a notion of a discussion at the privy-council than 
tten of what a dinner ought to be! He comes in with a 
irom dozen of his fellow-labourers punctually at two, he 
has no time to throw away in lounging, there is no 
neat dame de comptoir to flirt with; and as for joking with 
very the small-eyed pucker-mouthed individual who is 
man, shaving the beef—is the thing possible? Such men 
well discuss their fare without uttering a word; and as for 
ters, looking at or criticising the dishes, they would not 
dess, have the least notion how to set about it. A plate 
pkin of beef, a slice of pudding, and potatoes, cost them 6d. 
ad is —a much better dinner than the omnium gatherum 
half which serves the Parisian at the same price; but then 
—s there is no illusion about it. The Englishman values 
n the his beef for what it is; the Parisian swallows his 
e has vol-au-vent—made out of chopped liver and the ends 
| pre- || Hil of horses’ tongues—and imagines it composed of all the 
cham- delicacies of the gourmand almanac. The Englishmen 
n the | drink water at these places all out of the same mug; 
velette | and if they have 2d. extra to spend, they take it over 
ire OF ||) the way; and there, over a pint of porter, they exhale 
— | what humour or ideas they may have about them. A 
acon, | 
ogra~ || Mi steak pudding and plum-pudding; even with 3d. he 
es may get a tolerable specimen of the former article. 
on 
— | shop, to which he has a mortal aversion. This is the 
P 


| only thing in which he resembles the Parisian, who has 
| the same dislike to the beuillon, for the sale of which 
| there is, nevertheless, a dividend-paying company in 


Paris, called the Dutch Company. These are the only 


the Frenchman: he discusses it with Anglican gravity, 


| plan might well be imitated on this side the water. 


anything like the Parisian diners. You may see them 
at six o’clock on a summer-evening, in flocks of a dozen 
each, the élite of one of the neighbouring courts. It is 
necessary, in order to form one of the band, to be 
possessed of a penny sterling. Armed with this coin, 
they traverse Long Acre, peer into every cook-shop; 
and when they have satisfied themselves which pudding 
looks the brownest, and has most plums in it, in they 
rush, take their seats at the fixed deal-table, which, 
with fixed forms to match, make up the furniture of 
the apartment; and their proceedings at table have 
something of the Parisian whim in their comments on 
the quality of the eatables, but without the knowledge 
of a gamin of half their age. This last, at eight years 
old, knows more of the theory of dinner than an 
English labourer attains during the entire course of 
his life. 

Pot-luck, or the fortune de pot, is on the whole the 
most curious feeding spectacle in Europe. There are 
more than a dozen shops in Paris where this mode of 
procuring a dinner is practised, chiefly in the back- 
streets abutting on the Pantheon. About two o’clock, 
a parcel of men in dirty blouses, with sallow faces, and 
an indescribable mixture of recklessness, jollity, and 
misery—strange as the juxtaposition of terms may 
seem—lurking about their eyes and the corners of 
their mouths, take their seats in a room where there 
is not the slightest appearance of any preparation for 
food—nothing but half-a-dozen old deal-tables, with 
forms beside them, on the side of the room, and one 
large table in the middle. They pass away the time 
in vehement gesticulation, and talking in a loud tone; 
so much of what they say is in argot, that the stranger 
will not find it easy to comprehend them. He would 
think they were talking crime or politics—not a bit 
of it: their talk is altogether about their mistresses. 
Love and feeding make up the existence of these 
beings; and we may judge of the quality of the former 
by what we are about to see of the latter. A huge 
bowl is at last introduced, and placed on the table in 
the middle of the room. At the same time a set of 
basins, corresponding to the number of the guests, are 
placed on the side-tables. A woman with her nose on 
one side, good eyes, and the thinnest of all possible 
lips, opening every now and then to disclose the white 
teeth which garnish an enormous mouth, takes her 
place before it. She is the presiding deity of the 
temple; and there is not a man present to whom it 
would not be the crowning felicity of the moment to 
obtain a smile from features so little used to the 
business of smiling, that one wonders how they would 
set about it if the necessity should ever arise. "Every 
cap is doffed with a grim politeness peculiar to that 
class of humanity, and a series of compliments fly into 
the face of Madame Michel, part levelled at her eyes, 
and part at the laced cap, in perfect taste, by which 
those eyes are shrouded. Mére Michel, however, says 
nothing in return, but proceeds to stir with a thick 
ladle, looking much larger than it really is, the con- 
tents of the bowl before her. These contents are an 


man with 44d. may make his banquet out of a beef; | enormous quantity of thick brown liquid, in the midst 


of which swim numerous islands of vegetable matter 
and a few pieces of meat. Meanwhile a damsel, 


With less, he must betake himself to the leg-of-beef | hideously ugly—but whose ugliness is in part con- 


cealed by a neat trim cap—makes the tour of the 
room with a box of tickets, grown black by use, and 
numbered from one to whatever number may be that 
of the company. Each of them gives four sous to this 
Hebe of the place, accompanying the action with an 


places where the dinner is too much for the levity of | amorous look, which is both the habit and the duty of 


every Frenchman when he has anything to do with 


and can do nothing whatever with it but eat it, and | the opposite sex, and which is not always a matter of 
that with difficulty. They have rice-shops in Paris | course, for Marie has her admirers, and has been the 
where you get a decent meal of rice for 2d., and the | cause of more than one rize in the Rue des Anglais. 


The tickets distributed, up rises number one—with a 


The English boys form the only fair specimens of | joke got ready for the occasion, and a look of earnest 
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anxiety, as if he were going to throw for a kingdom— 
takes the ladle, plunges it into the bowl, and transfers 
whatever it brings up to his basin. It is contrary to 
the rules for any man to hesitate when he has once 
made his plunge, though he has a perfect right to take 
his time in a previous survey of the océan—a privilege 
of which he always avails himself. If he brings up 
one of the pieces of meat, the glisten of his eye and 
the applauding murmur which goes round the assembly 
give him a momentary exultation which it is difficult 
to conceive by those who have not witnessed it. In 
this the spirit of successful gambling is beyond all 
doubt the uppermost feeling: it mixes itself up with 
everything done by that class of society, and is the 
main reason of the popularity of these places with their 
habitués ; for when the customers have once acquired 
the habit, they rarely go anywhere else. The approach 
to something like a full meal is but the secondary feel- 
ing; and yet this ought to count for something too, 
for in most instances the man is not sure of another 
morsel till the morrow. If he had the money, he 
would rather spend it in an evening pool at the 
billiard-table over the way. The rest try their fortune 
in turn, according to the numbers they have drawn. 

It is impossible to see a Frenchman more in his 
element than under such circumstances. The drollery 
with which he receives a bad haul of the spoon— 
though it is a day’s starvation to him—and the jocular 
comments of the rest upon the way in which he has 
earned his ill-fortune, form altogether tragi-comedy not 
to be realised anywhere else. This mine of curious 
character and incident has not been neglected by the 
French novelists. At these places, the face of Balzac 
used to be familiar. It was rarely that eminent 
novelist missed a day without entering some of the 
strange scenes with which the capital abounded, for the 
purpose of drawing from them those varied traits and 
characteristics by which his works are distinguished, 
of which this custom is an explanation. It is true, the 
gaming-houses in his day still existed, where stronger 
features of life might be found, and in more various 


walks of society. These have been replaced by the | d 


reunions of actresses and ladies of doubtful character, 
where most of the gaming features are preserved, and 
where Paul de Kock and others are regularly to be 
found, learning ideas, and sparing their imaginations. 
But these places are not accessible to everybody—‘ on 
n’entre ici qu’avec une réputation faite,’ is their motto; 
and the tribe of aspirants and feuilletonists are driven 
to the restaurants of the Quartier Latin to make good 
their crude imaginations, to realise their general ideas, 
and to bring forth those scenes of recklessness, vice, 
pathos, and humour, to which the Parisian reader of 
newspapers turns before he ventures on editorial 
comments upon the progress of the colony of Algiers 
or the development of ironworks in France—subjects 
to which the tyrannies over the press have confined 
pens which once stooped to nothing less than recon- 
stituting worlds, and to which the grisette and the 
bonne turn without troubling the said editorial com- 
ments at all.’ Yet writers for newspapers are not the 
only persons with decent clothes upon their backs at 
these places; here may be seen—towards the end of 
the quarter—that curious specimen of humanity, the 
student of the university. He sits in the corner—the 
only gloomy figure amongst the set. At the beginning 
of the quarter, when his allowance came in, he was at 
the Trois Freres or the Café Anglais, seated before a 
table overflowing with dainties. One week having 
placed four-fifths of the said allowance in the hands 
of other people, he dropped down to a modest dinner 
at thirty-two sous. Now he is reduced to measure 
out the few coins he has in his pocket, dining at 2d. 
| @ day till the first of the month, when he will again 
aw a in all his glory, sniffing the dinners of the 
P Royal with the unmistakable air of a man who 


claims a positive interest in them. It is’ doubtful 
whether money slips most easily through the hands 
of an English sailor, or of un étudiant en médecine of the 
University of Paris. 

The great resource of the Parisian gourmand of 
the lower orders, and indeed of the humbler class 
of gourmands belonging to most of the continental 
cities, is the pork-shop. You may see them about six 
in the evening—for these people affect supper rather 
than any other meal—strutting with a jaunty air and 
no neckcloth about their throats, entering one of 
their favourite shops, and surveying the delicacies with 
the eye of a connoisseur. There is a mass of stuff— 
we forget the name of it—but it is made of chopped | 
liver, blood, and intestines, with abundance of taste 
for the money, out of which he may make a supper 
for 2d. There are a multitude of other matters— 
modelled into fantastic shapes—out of which he may | 
make his choice for very little more. He may go on | 
through various gradations of price and delicacy until | 
he reaches the boudin blanc, or white-pudding. Often 
have we noticed the youth of the Faubourg St Antoine 
—deeply amorous of some flower-girl or boutiquiere— 
whose honest savings have enabled him to aspire to 
the purchase of a couple of these puddings as a present 
worthy of the fair. ‘There is the decent old man, with | 
the clean blouse, of which the patches are so well 
mended as to be positively ornamental—whose son is 
just returned from the army in Algiers. The feast | 
that is preparing to celebrate the occasion, would set 
the old fellow up in clothes for a year to come; but he | 
would spurn the idea with indignation, and has come | 
to look out for a boudin blanc as the first and chiefest | 
ornament of the entertainment. It is characteristic of 
the Parisian, that to whatever class he belongs, if even | 
to those who are exposed to annual risks of starvation, 
that they lay aside a sum of money per week for | 
pleasure, just as certainly as an English peasant lays | 
it aside for bread. 

It may be said both of nations and individuals— | 
parodying a well-known apophthegm—Tell me how you | 
ine, and I will tell you what you are? This is not so 
true in those branches of the great system of dining 
which have been most frequently described—namely, 
the exceptional dinners of humorists or epicures, as it 
is in the case of the great mass of mankind, whose 
peculiarities and characteristics come out in full force 
in this most natural of human processes, and some of 
the more curious of which we have endeavoured to 
trace in the preceding lines. 


NOTES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
CROCODILE-HUNTING. 


Mr Waterton’s famous adventure with the crocodile 
is still, we suspect, regarded by many as a mere 
‘traveller’s tale;’ but that it has actually been the 
custom among some nations, both in ancient and 
modern times, to mount on the backs of crocodiles, 
that they might be taken with greater safety and 
facility, the following observations, for which we are 
chiefly indebted to an article in the Magazine of 
Natural History (No. VI.), will shew. Pliny, in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the eighth book of his Natural 
History, gives this curious description of crocodile- 
hunting: ‘There is a race of men hostile to the croco- 
dile, called Tentyritw, from an island in the Nile itself, 
which they inhabit. Their stature is small, but their 
courage in hunting the crocodile is wonderful. Now, 
the crocodile is very terrible to them that flee from 
him, but runs away from his pursuers: the Tentyrite# 
alone, however, dare attack him. Moreover, they |} 
swim after him in the river, and, mounting on his back || 
like horsemen, a8 he opens his jaws to bite, with his |} 
head turned up, they thrust a club into his mouth, 
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and holding the ends of it, one in the right hand and 
the other in the left, they bring him to shore captive 
as if with a bridle, and so frightened with their shouts, 
that they compel him to disgorge the bodies he had 
but just swallowed, in order that they may be buried.’ 

Thus. far Pliny. Now, in a rare and very singular 
book of field-sports preserved in the British Museum, 
containing 101 coloured plates, to which are annexed 
four lines in Latin descriptive of each subject,* the 
eighty-eighth represents—most probably from this 
account of Pliny—some men riding on crocodiles, and 
bringing them to land by means of a pole across their 
mouths; whilst others are killing with large clubs 
those which have been already caught. An engraving 
from this plate, with the accompanying verses, will be 
found in the number of the magazine to which we have 
referred. The verses run thus: 


Tentyra in Zgypto, Nilum juxta, insulem gentem 

Intrepidum gignit ; crocodili hzec scandere dorsum 

Audet: refrenat baculo os; discedere cogit 

Ex amne in terram; mortem acceleratque nocenti. 
(Tentyra, an island of the Nile in Egypt, is inhabited by an 
intrepid race, who climb the crocodile's back, and bridling 
his mouth with a staff, force him out of the river, and slay 
him. 


Dr Pococke, in his observations on Egypt, mentions 
a method of taking the crocodile still more like that 
which Mr Waterton practised in South America. He 
says: ‘ They make some animal cry at a distance from 
the river, and, when the crocodile comes out, they thrust 
a spear into his body, to which a rope is tied: they 
then let him go into the water to spend himself; and 
afterwards drawing him out, run a pole into his mouth, 
and, jumping on his back, tie his jaws together.’ t 


Now, this is almost word for word Mr Waterton’s 
account of his own exploit. His Indians having secured | 


tortoise and gave it some heavy blows with an axe. 
I asked why he did that. He said, it was to let the 
cayman hear that something was going on. In fact, 
the Indian meant it as the cayman’s dinner-bell.’ * 

We think we have now said enough to satisfy our 
readers that even a ride on the back of a crocodile is 
not so apocryphal a feat as they might at first be 
inclined to think. 


A LAND-TRAVELLING FISH. 


In the fourteenth number of the Zoological Journal, 
there is an account of a peculiar species of mailed fish, 
called the Doras Costata, which frequents the fresh- 
water pools, lakes, and rivers of British Guayana. It 
lives chiefly on aquatic insects, and is one of those 
fishes which possess the singular property of deserting 
the water and travelling overland. In those terrestrial 
excursions, large droves of the species are frequently 
met with during very dry seasons; for it is only at 
such periods that they are compelled to this dangerous 
march, which exposes them to be preyed upon by so 
many and such various enemies. When the water is 
leaving the pools in which they commonly reside, the 
yarrows (a species of Esox, Linn.), as well as the second 
species of hassar, to which we shall presently refer, 
bury themselves in the mud, while all the other fishes 
perish for want of their natural element, or are picked 
up by birds, &c. ‘The flat-headed hassars, on the con- 
trary, simultaneously quit the place, and march over- 
land in search of water, travelling for a whole night, as 
is asserted by the Indians, in search of their object. 
It has certainly been ascertained by experiment that 
they will live many hours out of water, even when 
exposed to the sun’s rays. Their motion is described 
as in some respects resembling that of the two-footed 
lizard. They project themselves forward on their bony 
arms by the elastic spring of the tail exerted sideways. 


2 monster of the Essequibo by a baited hook fastened | Their progress is nearly as fast as a man will leisurely 
to a long rope, ‘they pulled the cayman,’ as he des- | walk. The strong scuta or bands which envelop their || 
cribes,t ‘within two yards of me. I saw he was in | bodies must greatly facilitate their march, in the same || 
a state of fear and perturbation; I instantly dropped | way as the plates under the bellies of serpents, which || 
the mast, sprung up and jumped on his back, turning | are raised and depressed at the will of the reptile. in || 
half round as I vaulted, so that I gained my seat with | some measure perform the office of feet. It is said that || 

l] 


my face in a right position. I immediately seized his | the other species, the roundheads, has not been known 
forelegs, and by main force twisted them on his back: | to attempt such excursions, although it is capable of 
thus they served me for a bridle.’ living a long time out of its element; but, as has been 
Herodotus § relates a different way of catching this | already observed, it buries itself in the mud after the 
animal on the Nile :—‘ They fix on a hook a piece of | manner of the yarrows when the water is drying up. 
swine’s flesh, and suffer it to float into the middle of | The Indians say that these fishes carry water with 
the stream; on the banks they have a live hog, which | them for a supply on their journey. There appears to 
they beat till it cries out. The crocodile hearing the | be some truth in this statement; for the writer in the 
noise, makes towards it, and in the way encounters | Zoological Journal remarked that the bodies of the 
and devours the bait. They then draw it on shore, | hassars do not get dry like those of other fishes when 
and the first thing they do is to fill its eyes with clay; | taken out of the water; and if the moisture be 
it is thus easily manageable, which it otherwise would | absorbed, or if they be wiped dry with a cloth, they 
not be.’ have such a power of secretion that they become 
This passage, as well as that from Pliny, Joannes | instantly moist again. Indeed, it is scarcely possible 
Stradanus seems to have had in his eye when he | to dry the surface while the fish is living. 
designed one of the tableaux in his Huntings, and wrote | The hassars, like some other species of fishes, make 
the illustrative verses, which are thus Englished:|@ regular nest, in which they lay their egys in a 
*The crocodile of the Nile is taken with a hook baited | flattened cluster, and cover them over with great care. 
with a dead pig. The reptile, allured to the shore by | Nor does their solicitude end here: they remain by 
the squeaking of a live swine, devours bait and hook, | the side of the nest till the spawn is hatched, with as 
and is overwhelmed with mud and sand.’ much assiduity as a hen guards her eggs, both the 
We see, then, that both Herodotus and Pococke | male and the female—for the hassars are monogamous 
assert that some animal is made to cry near the river, | —Steadily watching the spawn, and courageously 
80 that, by its noise, the crocodile may be attracted | attacking any assailant. Hence the negroes frequently 
to the spot. Mr Waterton’s Indians pursued a some- | take.them by putting their hands into the water close 
what similar plan; for we read that one of them, | to the nest, on agitating which, the male lassar springs 
having laid the bait, ‘took the empty shell of a land- | furiously at them, and is captured. 
Se Ls The roundhead forms its nest of grass, the flathead 
* It is entitled, Venationes ferarum, avium, piscium, Pugne of leaves ; both at certain seasons burrow in the bank. 
Bestiariorum et mutue Bestiarum, depicte a Joanne Stradano, | ‘They lay their eggs only in wet weather. Observers 
edita per Nicolaum Visscher, cum privilegio ordinum Hullandi@ | aye been surprised at the sudden appearance of 
at West Frisie. 
+ Travels, vol. 1. p. 203, 4 
t Buterpe, chap. 70, 
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collect. By what means, 
however, this is effected is a mystery, as the species 
is destitute of cutting-teeth. 

The flesh of the hassar is yellow, firm, and very 
savouty, and is used by the Creoles in making soup, 
which they prepare with the addition of several vege- 

uch as the okra, calabao, and fow-fow, avam 
and plantains, boiled and pounded into a sort of plain 
pudding. The whole is seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and lime-juice, and forms, in reality, one of the best 
dishes in the country, although it is not at first 
generally relished by Europeans. 


A SPORTING-FISH—A DEAD SHOT. 

An interesting account is given in the eleventh 
number of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal of 
the Jaculator fish of Java, by a gentleman who had 
an opportumty of examining some specimens of it in 

possession of a chief. The fish were placed in 
circular pond, from the centre of which pro- 

a pole upwards of two feet in height; at the 

of this pole were inserted several small pieces of 
arpened at the points, on each of which were 

some insects of the beetle tribe. When 

all had become quiet, after the beetles had been 
secured, the fish, which had retired during the opera- 
tion, came out of their hiding-places, and began to 
circle round the pond. One of them at length rose 
to the surface of the water, and, after steadily fixing 
its eyes for some time upon an insect, discharged from 
its mouth a small quantity of water-like fluid, with 
such force and precision of aim as to drive the beetle 
off the twig into the water, where it was instantly 


swallowed. After this, another fish came and performed 
a similar feat, and was followed by the rest, till all the 
insects had been devoured. The writer observed, that 
if a fish failed in bringing down its prey at the first 
shot, it swam round the pond until it again came 


opposite the same object, and fired again. In one 
instance he remarked one of the fish return three 
times to the attack before it secured its prey; but, 
in general, they seemed to be very expert shots, 
bringing down the game at the very first discharge. 
The jaculator, in a state of nature, frequents the 
banks of rivers in search of food. When it spies a 
fly settling on the plants that grow in shallow water, 
it swims on to the distance of from five to six feet 
off them, and then, with surprising dexterity, ejects 
from its tubular mouth a single drop of fluid, which 
rarely fails to strike the fly into the water, where it 
is immediately swallowed. 


FOUR SISTERS. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART IL 


I aM a woman some years past thirty, and unmarried ; 
you know, therefore, to what class I belong. If I do 
not like the generic term, ‘old maid,’ still less am I 
ashamed of it, although conventionalism has attached 
thereto its own interpretation, often bravely belied 
An army, however 

a few 

skulkers and cowards; the most virtuous of com- 
munities is seldom altogether exempt from the vicious ; 
and so some old maids love gossip, and some are vain 
coquettish long after the era when those qualities 
looked on ind tly by a world ever lenient to 
like Miss Bridget Sting, are mischief- 

some put on severity of judgment with 

their first ‘ front,’ and their want of charity keeps pace 


with the gradual departure of their good looks. Be 

this confessed; even they, the black sheep of the 
flock, should, by their very faults and bit 

form subject not for sarcasm and blame, but for pity. 

No one ever thought me handsome—not even my 
mother. To be sure, she would stroke my straight 
tresses of pale-brown hair, and look into my very 
ordinary gray eyes, and murmur as if to herself: ‘ My 
Ella is better than handsome.’ But you may take 
it for granted, that a ‘better’ does not enter into a 
woman’s ideas till the beauty of her child is found to 
be unmistakably mythical. 

We were a plain family, I think, on the whole. My 
two elder sisters had but slightly the advantage of me 
on the score of personal attraction; but they were of 
gayer and lighter temperament, and, at twenty years 
of age, had more self-possession and than I have 
ever attained to this day. They were stylish girls; 
tasteful in their dress, easy in their manner; they sang 
prettily, talked cleverly, were quick of comprehension, 
and apt at repartee. I remember well with what a 
sense of contrast, association with them used to strike 
me. In the mornings they chanced to spend at home, 
they used to be delicately clad in rustling silk, with 
lace-frills falling softly and fairly over white and well- 
cared-for hands, with chains flashing and jingling on 
their wrists and round their necks, and a vague but 
sweet and refined perfume pervading their whole 
presence. I, in my plain high dress of sober-coloured 
stuff, seated in a remote corner of the room, with my 
books, or desk, or drawing materials, would sometimes 
find my thoughts and my looks wander from even their 
mute and well-loved companionship, to my graceful 
young-lady sisters, as they trifled away the hours 
in lounging over an embroidery-frame, chatting to 
morning visitors, or trying new songs at the piano. 

Our lives were different enough, though we were 
children of the same parents, and dwelt under one 
roof. But, when a change came, it fell the hardest 
upon them. Severe losses in business compelled a 
reduction in the family expenditure. Our father, 
without being bankrupt, was known to be ‘in em- 
barrassed circumstances ;’ and, I believe, a sort of 
black mark was straightway affixed to the name on 
the visiting-lists of most of our acquaintance. 

My poor sisters! they drooped visibly in the absence 
of that fashionable glitter and radiance which forms 
the sunshine of London-life. In our third-rate house, 
with its comfortable but homely appointments, they 
seemed out of place and ill at ease; from that, they 
gradually sunk into a sullen, and, truth to tell, a 
somewhat slovenly resignation to their altered position. 
Harriet was seven-and-twenty; and when she began 
to grow eareless of her person, commenced, at that late 
period, to pay some attention to mental adornments, 
She borrowed my books, and went doggedly through a 
most heterogeneous course of reading, during which she 
took elaborate notes, in blue ink, on quires of foolscap 
paper. I think there must be something of the delirium 
of the tarantula in the contact of pen and ink. Some 
natures would seem to be so constituted, that if they 
once begin to write, they must go on till they die. 
From scribbling extracts and quotations, Harriet pro- 
ceeded to writing with original intentions—essays, moral 
and didactic; narratives, domestic, romantic, or other- 
wise: in fact, she entered on the whole mechanical 
routine of authorship. Her finger-ends wore a per- 
manent illustration of ink; her costume became, at 
every change, more eccentric in fashion, and more 
dingy in hue; her hair, ill brushed at the hasty 
morning toilet, was seldom re-adjusted for the rest of 
the day. She was, finally, a thorough example of the 
amateur authoress. 

Alicia was two years younger, and had a better 
complexion. It was to be noted, that at her utmost 
point of despondency she still curled her hair, and 
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that her negligée was always of a becoming colour. 
And if she was fretful and peevish in the candour and 
undisguise of her family circle, she was still sweetly 
spoken and with manners of the pleasantest in the 
limited society now attainable by her. Nevertheless, 
she was rapidly becoming cynical; and at home, her 
smiles invariably curved into sneers before they left 
her lip—when, happy chance! one of our olden 
acquaintances who was reputed good-natured, and was 
not too idle to act up to the character, gave Alicia an 
invitation to accompany her to one of the German 
baths. Poor Alicia! How amiable she became under 
the influence of this brightening in her prospects. 
How all her old liveliness returned, almost simultane- 
ously, as it seemed, with the donning of a new silk 
morning-dress, such as she had used to wear in the 
days of her former smiles and gay humour. Scores of 
times, from the midst of my quiet, unnoticed, obser- 
vance of all around me, I had felt a hearty dislike and 
scorn of that broken-down fine lady, my sister Alicia. 
Her airs and graces in public, her crossness and ill- 
humour at home, stirred my wrath to a degree that 
might have become demonstrative in a less self-con- 
tained nature than my own. Hypocrisy, in all its 
gradations, whether in small or great matters, or in 
subdued or overweening proportions, was entirely and 
unmitigatedly my abhorrence, because my faults ran 
entirely in an opposite direction; and I, like all the 
young, and alas! many of the old, had no charity 
for vices towards which I had no leaning. 

Yet my conscience stung me somewhat when Alicia 
departed, her face tearful and overshadowed, spite of 
her approaching pleasures, by the grief her really 
affectionate nature felt at the separation from us all. 

‘It is not only leaving you,’ I heard her say to 
mamma, amid sobs; ‘but to leave you thus. And to 
be going to enjoy myself—to live again in the old 
luxury and elegance—while’—— 

And her eyes wandered expressively over the plainly 
furnished room, with its curtains and carpet of econo- 
mically dismal hue, and its chairs and tables strong 
and ugly, like all articles of the serviceable kind in 
England, where taste and costliness are inseparable. 

I had never supposed Alicia capable of such feeling 
as she evinced; because her failings had been un- 
usually apparent, I had forgotten to give her credit for 
possible good qualities under the surface. Verily, if 
charity covers a multitude of sins, prejudice covers a 
no less number of virtues ! 

A mist is over my memory of the few months 
following. My mother died. Mine was not an affec- 
tionate nature, in the ordinary sense of the term; my 
heart took but few into its depths: up to that time, 
my twenty-third year, I had never loved any one, 
except my mother—and she died that year. 

I was ill for a long time after that. One of the first 
things I remember was waking from a deep sleep, and 
staring wonderingly at the figure of my eldest sister 
Harriet, who was standing at the fire, leaning over, 
and stirring some preparation for me, dressed in her 
brown wrapper, with her fingers as usual daubed 
with ink, and a pen yet held between her lips. The 
authoress had turned nurse. And, by her side, holding 
some articles incidental to the cookery going forward, 
stood my youngest sister and pupil, her vivacious face 
softened down into a most strange gravity and 
demureness, 

She was six years my junior, that child, and I had 
had the conduct of her education ever since she had 
been old enough to be put to learn anything. Observe, 
put to learn—as for learning, it seemed a matter of 
impossibility with her, except in eccentric and most 
fitful fashion, scarcely deserving the decorous name. 
Not the least of those cares and vexations I had for 
years kept carefully within my own breast, were the 
daily lessons to my wilful sister Grace. As usual, I 


had closed my eyes to all save her wilfulness and sel- 
fishness ; or, at least, if I was aware that she possessed 
some better characteristics, I never took much notice 
of what, it must be owned, I seldom received any 
benefit from. To her elder sister and governess, her 
spoiled-child qualities came out in full force. There 
had been moments when I almost hated her. 

Down crashed spoon and basin from her heedless 
hands, when, turning round, she beheld me with open 
eyes, quietly regarding her; and then she ran to me, 
threw her arms around me, pressed her face to mine, 
and cried heartily; while even Harriet’s lips unclosed 
—dropping the pen inkily on the white bed—in a 
thankful ejaculation. I marvelled at their emotion ; 
nor did I deem the mystery explained even when Grace 
— — a fresh embrace—sudden, and rough, and 
girlish :— 

‘The doctor said you would—you would—never get 
well, if you didn’t amend to-day. O Ella!’ 

And Harriet’s eyes were wet, I noticed, as she stood 
gazing on me. 

I pondered on it all, in the abundant leisure of con- 
valescence ; and I emerged on the new life of renewed 
health with other, and even greater blessings renewed 
in me. A kind and forbearing affection I learned to 
entertain for all those about me; and one I took into 
my heart—Little Grace. ‘Little’ I call her, from 
habit, or perhaps because there is something strangely 
endearing in the term. Actually, she was not so. I 
was struck with her tallness—her womanliness—when 
I returned home, after an absence of three months in 
the country, where I had been staying to get strong. 

It was a happy sojourn. I made two new friends, 
and that friendship commenced a new era for me. I 
was scarcely the same woman who had for years passed 
sullenly, if blamelessly, through the routine of family 
life, when I returned to that life, one hot September 
afternoon—dreariest, dustiest of seasons in London 
streets—with the vivid impression resting on my 
mind of the golden, glowing calm I had left behind me, 

Iwas not the same. They all recognised the change ; 
Grace, in a remark which was but equivocally com- 
plimentary : 

‘I shouldn’t have known you, Ella—you look so 
well. Quite pretty—or, at least, almost,’ she added, in 
a sudden access of conscientiousness. 

There was no need for such a reservation in her own 
case. Harmony of expression, and movement, and 
colour, did their very best, in Grace, to make amends 
for the want of perfect symmetry in feature which was 
too plainly visible in her sisters. Grace was attractive, 
even to a casual observer; I, who loved her, thought 
her lovely. 

I had always regarded her as a child hitherto; but 
the brook had fairly expanded into the river now. She 
had been to her first ball; she was full of the new ideas 
and impressions thus given her, and she prattled them 
forth, for my edification, with an ingenuousness of 
detail thoroughly girlish. I nodded and smiled in the 
right places; while the chatter reached my ears in a 
confused murmur of ‘ muslin, roses, fan, partners, 
compliments, engaged six deep, after supper, waltzing ;’ 
till at last it settled down on a name—and then came 
a pause— Captain Royston.’ 

Looking up, I saw the prettiest blush on my sister's 
face. I can understand now how greatly I disappointed 
her by turning away in silence, and stooping over an 
unpacked bandbox, in order to give her time to recover 
herself. The chatter ceased, blankly; and when I 
obliged myself to speak, a few minutes after, it was, I 
thought, on a subject at a safe distance from captains. 

‘It is so fair and quiet a country around Byford,’ 
said I; ‘I wish you could have been there. Fancy a 
place where there are more thrushes than men and 
women ; and where, in the woods, the hares’—— 

‘Was your society composed of thrushes and hares, 
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then ?’ inquired Grace, art we laugh. ‘Don’t wish 
me there, if it was: I’m not tired of my fellow-creatures 
yet. What sort of people are the Byfordians? You 
mentioned a Mr and Miss Keith. Are they aborigines, 
or visitors ?” 

I did not feel angry with her flippancy; only 
ashamed, as I told her, quietly, and, it proved, con- 
vincingly. She came to my side with a new and 
sweet seriousness in her face, and played with my 
neck-ribbon, while she repeated her inquiry, thus: 

‘But are they nice people? Now, do you tell me 
about Mr Keith and his sister Ellinor—and—I’ll tell 
you about Captain Royston.’ 

I did not understand sufficiently to feel amused; 
but I was a little surprised, and hesitated in my reply 
long enough for her to begin with her narration; and 
that was long enough to last all the time we were alone, 
that day and the next, and many days succeeding. 
There was no occasion for my description of my friends; 
it was never again requested; and I, ever a better 
listener than talker, was not displeased thereat. 

For it was a duty to the child to draw out the 
thoughts that else would have lain brooding in her 
mind; ceasing to be innocent when they ceased to be 
so frankly revealed. As it was, the girlish fancy, made 
up of gratified vanity and artless liking, that she had 
entertained for her first admirer, evaporated in the 
very talking of it; and when the hero joined his 
regiment, and Grace had looked her last on him, she 
came and nestled in my lap, saying, between laughing 
and crying: ‘He is very handsome and agreeable ; 
but I don’t care. He is gone, and I shan’t have him to 
talk about any more.’ And a sigh ended it; and so 
closed the era of frivolous young-ladyism in my little 
sister. 

After that, my love for her, and hers for me, grew 
to be one of the great blessings of my life. We 
were constant companions; and oftentimes whole 


days were spent by us two alone, except when the 
stated meal-times assembled the family in the common 
sitting-room. 

It was a dull life for poor Grace, with her youthful 
instincts fresh and unsatisfied, and all the keener 


because checked by circumstances. It saddened me; 
it lay heavy on me to see her bright face lose its more 
exquisite radiance, under the shadowy influence of the 
gloomy London home, and the continued depression 
of the family atmosphere. Harriet was now always 
taciturn, severe, and inky ; my father, tried sorely by 
his hard struggle with the world in his old age, was 
morose, and even unkind, at seasons of especial 
irritability. 

Letters received from Alicia were full of descriptions 
of the gaieties of Rome, where she and her patroness 
were staying. Her patroness, I say ; for since Alicia 
returned to her, after a brief sojourn at home during 
my mother’s last illness, she had avowedly taken upon 
herself the position of dependent on her friend Mrs 
Cleveland. 

One evening, our quiet family circle was astonished 
by the advent of a visitor. Mr Keith came. He was 
in London on business. He brought me a bunch of 
flowers from his sister, plucked from the sunny garden 
I remembered very well, belonging to their house at 
Byford. My father received him with a degree of 
courtesy and cordiality unusual to him of late years ; 
but he had known Mr Keith’s family, it seemed ; and, 
of course, Byford and its neighbourhood and people 
were familiar enough to him; and he seemed pleased 
to converse on these topics, so long strange to his lips. 
Moreover, this was not one of the young men for whom 
my father entertained such a virulent and contemptuous 
dislike. Mr Keith was past even a man’s youth—that 
period which extends so indefinitely over the fifth, the 
sixth, or the seventh lustre of his life. Mr Keith was 
nearly forty; he was thoughtful, intelligent, well 


informed on matters interesting to the old man of 
business, and could talk wisely and well on. those 
subjects—as, indeed, he did on everything his clear 
brain and well-balanced mind were directed te. I had 
seldom seen my father so animated, so evidently well 
pleased; and even Harriet put away her desk, and 
joined in the conversation, with an occasional remark 
or question. 

Grace, meanwhile——- She wore a dress of deep, 
rich, ruby-coloured merino, high up and_ jealously 
closed about the milkwhite throat. The throat, so 
pure, so slender, so pensile—like the stem of a hya- 
cinthb, and the dainty head set so fairly on it, and 
bent over some work she was doing. The sweet serious 
profile—straight brow, delicate nose, and the rippling, 
wavy line of the mouth. Then for colour—nut-brown 
hair, and eyelashes so dark that the hazel eyes were 
almost black in their shadow; and red lips, and a 
flush on the cheeks such as we see sometimes on a 
sunset cloud. She was like that. I can only set 
down, prosily catalogue what I saw. If I were a 
painter, I could make you look on her—and love her. 
You could not help it: I know that quite well—I 
always knew it. I knew that Mr Keith saw her— 
watched her: his eyes lingered about her; and once, 
when he spoke to her, his voice took quite a new tone, 
as if he had been speaking to a little child he was very 
tender over. 

Now, I saw all this; also I saw that Grace—Grace 
was, somehow, not quite herself this evening. Her 
mouth was tremulous; the very flush on her cheek 
seemed to flicker, as if a light, vivid but fluctuating, 
were playing about it; and she kept her head so 
drooped, I did not once see into her eyes, till—till Mr 
Keith was gone. Then I looked at her, just once, 
before I ran up stairs to my own room—to write 
letters. 

Well, after that evening, Mr Keith was rather a 
frequent guest at our house. He was to remain in 
London a month or six weeks. I used to wonder what 
the last. week of those six would be like, and what the 
next, when he was gone. I used to laugh to myself; 
for, you see, I knew very well he wouldn’t go—he 
couldn’t—at least until things were altered. 

My sister Grace did not talk much with me at this 
period. We were together as usual; but the propin- 
quity was little more than merely physical. She sat 
thinking, on her little stool beside the window; I sat 
thinking, leaning back in the great chair, in a recess 
of the room. I came out of my thoughts sometimes, 
though; and it was an odd feeling to look at her face, 
wherein that sunset flush was ever quivering. It seemed 
to me never to have left it since that evening. And I 
could feel how cold my cheek was, and how tightly 
strained my lips. Who would have thought us sisters ? 
We must have looked very different. 

He said so, indeed, one day. Grace had left the 
room for a minute; he.turned to me, the look yet 
softening his eyes with which he had been watching 
her. 

‘You told me about your sister Grace at Byford— 
one day especially, when we were walking through the 
wood, after the rain. Do you remember ?’ 

‘Grange Wood? Perfectly.’ 

*Yes’—in a musing, absent tone. ‘But I did not 
think—I did not expect, from your description—— 
I imagined something very different.’ 

‘It is difficult to describe her.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ He smiled quietly, as to him- 
self; he rose from his chair, aud slowly walked to the 
window. 

‘She is not like any of you,’ he presently said. 

‘No. She is the only one who resembles my mother. 
The rest of us’—I grew bitter over these dividing, 
separating words—‘have a family-likeness to each other. 
Harriet, Alicia, and myself, are unmistakable Gordons.’ 
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‘Ah!’ A long-drawn, subdued, half-sighing murmur 
reached my ears. Then there was a pause—till he 
faced me, quickly and suddenly, with the words: ‘Do 

know that Ellinor looks forward to seeing you as 
her guest at Byford this summer ?’ 

*Does she so? It is very good of her.’ 

My coolness was all unnoticed ; he was not thinking 
of me. 

‘And—do not you think it would be pleasant to her, 
as it certainly would to every one else, if your sister 
could be persuaded to accompany you? Howshe would 
enjoy our Sussex woods, and Ellinor’s garden! I fancy 
I can see her running about the paths, and standing 
under the larch-tree upon the lawn.’ 

Before he averted his head, I could see that his eyes 
were half closed, and his lip tremulous, as with some 
sweet, but sad emotion. I did not choose to puzzle 
over it, or about anything that appeared to me not 
altogether explicable in his words or in his manner. I 
was about to reply with some simple, straightforward 
sentence; but Grace re-entered the room, and our 
conversation ceased. 

I think it was on the occasion of his next visit to us 
that he first mentioned the time of his departure from 
London: he would be going home in the ensuing week, 
he said. My father spoke out his regrets with cordial 
candour; even Harriet volunteered to be sorry in 
anticipation ; for me, I remarked on the beauty of the 
country at this season of the year—we were early in 
the month of April—and envied him, I said, the first 
breath of sweet vital spring that would welcome him 
from aromatic woods and dewy fields, and banks clouded 
with violets. 

Grace said not a word; but of late, she had become 
habitually silent, especially in the family circle: that 
she was mute now, would awake no wonder in any one. 
I just glanced at her sufficiently to see that she was 
sitting self-possessed—serene, to all appearance. No 
doubt, Mr Keith’s eyes also were turned to that little 
chair beside the fire where she sat, with the work-basket 
lying near, and a litter of scissors and muslin, and gay- 
coloured worsteds on her lap. Howbeit, when next he 
spoke, it was with reference to his hope of seeing us:all 
at Byford in the course of the summer. A vague and 
deprecatory rejoinder from my father appeared to 
modify his liberal idea, and he then suggested the plan 
he had already spoken of to me. 

This met with a more favourable and kindly recep- 
tion. The parental eyes shone with more complacency, 
and he uttered a few words of acknowledgment unwont- 
edly genial and courteous. Evidently, he inclined to 
the notion of his Little Grace seeing the old scenes of 
his boyhood; and, as it could be effected without 
incurring the necessity of his leaving his beloved 
London, there appeared no possible objection to the 
scheme. 

I almost felt the glow that flashed up to Grace’s 
cheek, and lightened in her eyes. I said nothing; and 
I do not well remember what was said by any one 
on the subject. I was thinking of that old house at 
Byford, with its quaint, ancient-fashioned garden, its 
sun-dial on the smooth-shaven lawn, and the long 
path leading between tall guelder roses, syringa, and 
sweet-brier, down which we used to walk at sunset- 
time so often. At the end of the alley a little wicket- 
gate led into the cornfields; and whenever I thought 
of ‘the old house at Byford,’ I always saw the picture 
of that little gate, with its sentinels at either side— 
two tall young larches rising straightly—pencilled 
vividly against the radiance of the western sky; and 
beyond—the waving gold of the ripe corn sloping 
upwards till it seemed almost to join the quiet glory 

the sunset. 


But all this was of last summer; now it was 
necessary to think of the summer that was coming. 
Grace was thinking of it—thought of nothing else, 


I knew, all that evening—while he was there, and 
after he had gone. And I had been in my own room 
some little time, when a faint tap at the door was 
followed by the apparition of a slender figure, draped 
in white, her pretty hands holding the loose wrapper 
about her neck, and her rich brown hair hanging 
about, partially unfastened from its daytime restraint 
of ribbon, and net, and comb. It was a long time 
since she had burst in upon me in this guise—so long, 
that for a moment the sight of the familiar figure, 
entering in the old manner, smote me with a sudden 
feeling that something else must have altered, because 
it was so strange—it was so unnatural that this was 
as it used to be. 

‘ Ella, I want to speak to you.” The words left the 
tremulous lips swiftly, as if the constrained will half 
doubted its own power to maintain its purpose. 

* Yes, dear.’ 

Heaven knows I had no unloving, untender thought 
of her; yet, when I had spoken, I recognised how 
cold was the tone, how rigid the air with which I 
stood looking at her, before her appealing, faltering 
voice rebuked me. 

‘Ella, O Ella! Let me come to you. Don’t, don’t 
look away !’ 

She clung to me; she hid her face in my lap; she 
took my hands and placed them about her own neck. 
I found myself sitting in the old, old way, leaning 
over her, caressing her, looking down at her, my 
darling, my little sister that I loved ! 

‘Ella, I am afraid’ A long pause. 

‘Of what are you afraid, my child?’ 


‘I cannot—I cannot tell you, what I came—to say.’ | 


‘You need not. I will tell you.’ 

‘No.’ 

She raised her head and looked me in the face 
steadily. Oh, such a look in my little sister’s eyes! 


I cried out in very anguish, it was so sudden, this 


revelation. She grew calm, in my passion. She 
soothed me, kissed me, her littie hands stifled the 
first wild sobs which escaped from me. Presently 
I was quiet—I could sit and listen to her—and she 
began to speak, in a low, rapid, but decisive tone, 
neither of us looking at one another the while. 

‘After to-night, we will never speak of it again. 
But, Ella—sister—we—we are not /ess to each other 
than we were? We never shall be, never can be. 
Tell me?’ 

I thought I read all her meaning. Silently I took 
her to my heart, and held her there, feeling she was 
all that was mine in the world—mine, mine. She 
could not be any other’s little sister, let her be what 
else she would. 

* Tess to each other!’ she went on; ‘Ono!’ Her 
voice fell, died into a very low murmur, just audible, 
nothing more. ‘That we are unhappy together, must 
surely bind us closer, in a dearer, tenderer sisterhood.’ 

‘What do you mean, Grace?’ I cried in sudden 
apprehension. ‘ Unhappy? and together? Child! in 
your happiness, mine will grow, ripen, and wax strong. 
Take care of those wild, vain thoughts that I can 
see flashing about your eyes and quivering at your 
mouth. They are not good, nor wise, nor’—— But 
here, in spite of myself, some tearless sobs checked 
my voice for a moment. 

I went on, however, while she hid her face in 
my breast. I spoke earnestly, vehemently, for a 
long time, till her agitation partially subsided, and 
she suffered me to raise her. She was flushed, unquiet 
still, I could see. After a minute's effort to maintain 
composure, she gave way, flung her arms round my 
neck, erying: 

*O Ella, Ella! I am weak—I am wicked. Forgive 
me—forgive me. I love him so much, I cannot give 
him up.’ 

To what self-torturing entreaties was this the 
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te reply? I was silent for an instant. Before 
could speak, the poor, strained little voice had burst 
forth again: 

‘I am miserable—I must be miserable. Oh, if I 
might only die, and be at rest!’ 

But before we slept that night, she had learned 
another prayer. And for me—I became very quiet in 
her passionate agitation. Everything grew clear to me. 
I felt sure he loved her—this little creature whose wild 
heart throbbed so tumultuously under the snow-folds 
of her robe, whose deep eyes swam in an unwonted 
lustre, who was thus convulsed from herself by this 
new, strange fate, which had fallen on her like a very 
avalanche. 

Poor Grace! How disturbed was her sleep that 
night. She started up with stifled cries, and moved 
her arms restlessly, as if ever seeking to ward off some 
coming injury; and by the faint light left burning, I 
could watch sometimes the slow tears gather under 
her white eyelids, and then force themselves down 
the soft, pale cheek. Yet she never quite awoke, but 
slept on, dreamed on till nearly morning, when the 
unquiet, feverish symptoms left her: her face relaxed 
into a more natural, restful calm, and her low breath 
came and went slowly and regularly, as it had been 
used to do always, in her ordinary happy childlike 
sleep. 

The next day passed strangely: Grace seemed 
languid, or else fitfully exerted herself to appear 
otherwise. One thing I noticed—that her eyes avoided 
mine with an instinctive, tremulous shyness that it 
touched me to see; and when I spoke to her, her face 
flushed with a glow something akin to the sunset 
light that two or three weeks ago had first brightened 
that delicate, beautiful cheek. 


THE TWO FESTIVALS IN 
PEOPLE’S PALACE. 


Twice within the brief space of thirteen months has 
the Crystal Palace been the theatre of scenes which 
will live in the memory of the present, and perchance 
of future generations, as pictorial illustrations of two 
great historic epochs—epochs which will long be 
remembered in the annals of Great Britain. 

In April 1855, when the demon ofwar was still 
raging with unabated fury, when hearts were beating 
high with alternate hope and fear, and ‘tidings from 
Sebastopol’ formed the absorbing subject of thought 
in every English breast, for one short week England 
turned from the awful drama which was being enacted 
in the Crimea, in order to welcome with heart and 
soul the imperial ally whose troops were so gallantly 
sharing with our own the burden and heat of the day. 
On this occasion it was that in the Crystal Palace the 
Queen of Great Britain presented her imperial guests 
to twenty thousand of her subjects, and in this, the 
most critical moment of the war, the French alliance, 
thus embodied, met with cordial adherence from the 
assembled multitude. 

Thirteen months passed on—Sebastopol had fallen, 

, dearly purchased by the life-blood of her heroes, 

ad n restored to Europe, and once more the 

Crystal Palace is thronged with an eager crowd—for 

there, as the Times observes, and not by the herald 

in the streets of London, was made the true Pro- 
clamation of Peace. 

A brilliant and imposing pageant was that presented 
to our gaze on the 20th of April 1855. During 
two hours, an expectant and gaily-dressed multitude 
thronged the terrace in front of the Palace, and happy 
were those who could find a resting-place on the stone- 
steps leading from one ascending platform to another. 
At length, the cry, ‘They are coming! they are com- 
ing !’ passed from mouth to mouth ; and every eye was 


THE 


bent with anxious and | 


jonging gaze upon the balcony, 
draperied with crimson cloth, which had been erected 
for the Queen and her august visitors, There was 
a few moments’ hush amongst the dense masses upon 
the terrace; but when Queen Victoria, led by 
Napoleon III., and the Empress Eugénie, leaning on 
Prince Albert, stepped forth upon the balcony, an 
overwhelming burst of joy and applause burst from 
the twenty thousand spectators of this great historic 
scene. Again and again was the air rent with accla- 
mations of welcome, mingled with cries of ‘ Vive 
l’Empereur—vive |’Impératrice !’ 

The last occasion, probably, on which Louis Napoleon 
had appeared amidst an English crowd, was on the 
10th of April 1848, when, as special constable, he 
helped to maintain the cause of order—a cause so dear 
to the heart of every true Briton. Now, as emperor 
of the French, as ally of our gracious Queen, and 
though last, perchance not least, as a self-made man, 
was Napoleon welcomed by the English nation ; whilst 
his lovely and graceful empress shared with our own 
beloved Queen the plaudits of the people. 

No sooner had the august party retired from the 
balcony, than there was a general rush towards the 
Palace gates ; and on finding they were not yet opened, 
many a threat, not loud, but deep, was uttered, of 
breaking them open—threats which were met with 
imperturbable sang-froid by the police. At last the 
desired moment came ; the barriers were removed, and 
on swept the multitude like a resistless tide. Bearing 
in mind an obliging suggestion from Mr Grove, the 
secretary of the company, that ‘those who ran fastest 
would have the best seats,’ we hastened onwards to the 
best of our ability, and were fortunate in obtaining an 
advantageous position near the dais, which was shortly 
afterwards occupied by the royal and imperial party. 
Even the usually imperturbable countenance of Louis 
Napoleon lighted up with satisfaction as he courteously 
acknowledged the enthusiastic reception of the crowd; 
and never shall we forget the graceful and gracious 
movement with which Queen Victoria led forward her 
sister sovereign, as if presenting her to the brilliant 
assemblage ; or the gentle charm of manner with which 
the Empress Eugénie responded to the admiring 
plaudits of the multitude. 

Thus was celebrated in the People’s Palace the 
festival of our alliance with France—one which, even | 
in the midst of war, was felt to be the augur of better) 
and surer triumphs than can be achieved by the sword 
of the warrior or the skill of the successful general. 

Of a more earnest and solemn, but not less imposing 
character was the Peace Festival, celebrated in the 
Crystal Palace on the 9th of May 1856. 

The gloomy aspect of the morning inspired fears 
that the weather might prove less auspicious than it 
usually does on occasions graced by the presence of 
Queen Victoria. Still, however, train after train of 
well-filled carriages started from London Bridge ; and 
when the doors of the Palace opened at eleven o’clock, 
the waiting crowd rapidly poured into the building, 
and every seat which commanded an advantageous 
view of the dais and centre transept was quickly filled, 
with the exception of that portion of the north gallery 
which was reserved for the families of peers and a few 
other favoured individuals, 

Four hours dragged on their weary length. So dense 
was the throng that no one could venture to leave his 
seat without the risk of losing his place, and thus 
being deprived of the sight he had perhaps come far'| 
to enjoy; whilst every attempt to rise on the part of 
those who occupied the foremost seats was put down 
by cries from the less fortunate portion of the crowd 
—particularising some feature of dress or perso’ 
appearance: ‘Down with bridal-bonnet!’ ‘ Down 
with well-looking-man!’ ‘Down with blue parasol!’ 
&c.; and these home-thrusts, if unattended to, were 
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enforced by an occasional discharge of harmless missiles, 
in the shape of half-pence, &c., which quickly brought 
the offenders to reason. 

At length, however, the attention of the crowd was 
attracted by more stirring sights and sounds. The 
bands, which were playing in a raised orchestra behind 
the dais, were hushed, and from the further end of the 
aisle the air of See the Conquering Hero Comes, and the 
measured tread of troops, fell upon our ear. The veiled 
Scutari Monument at first concealed them from view, 
but in a few moments, a noble body of the Coldstream 
Guards entered the central transept, amidst the deafen- 
ing cheers of the crowd; and at intervals they were 
followed by other bands of Crimean troops—the Scots 
Fusiliers, Grenadiers, Artillery, &c., each man wearing 
upon his breast the medal so bravely earned during 
nights of watchful toil and days of hard-fought victory. 
Many a countenance there bore traces of suffering 
which told more eloquently than any words could 
speak all those gallant men had suffered and endured 
whilst fighting for their country and their Queen; but 
their bearing still bespoke the resolute spirit within, 
which no danger could ever daunt, nor any sufferings 
quell. 

As each body of men advanced, they took their 
places at either side of the dais, forming a guard of 
honour which reached on one side to the Scutari 
Monument, on the other, to the Peace Trophy. Each 
of these gigantic structures, reaching to the roof of 
the Palace, was veiled by a not very picturesque 
drapery of sailcloth. Imagination, however, had only 
the more room to expatiate on their anticipated per- 
fections; and patiently—or impatiently, as the case 
might be—the crowd awaited the lifting of the 
curtain. 

The long-desired hour at length arrived. At half- 
past three o’clock, a cheer from without told that Her 


Majesty, with her accustomed punctuality, had reached 


the gate of the Palace. In another moment, the band 
struck up God Save the Queen, the vast assemblage rose 
from their seats, and the royal party ascended the dais. 

The Queen was on this occasion accompanied by a 
complete family party, and a happy, thoroughly English- 
looking family they were: the Duchess of Kent, Prince 
Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince of Wales and 
Prince Alfred—the two latter clad in Highland costume ; 
whilst the Princess Royal and Princess Alice were 
dressed in emerald green—we hoped out of compliment 
to the sister isle. These formed the foremost figures of 
the group; whilst on either side stood some of Her 
Majesty’s chief officers of state in court-dresses, and 
bearing their wands of office. There, too, stood Sir 
Joseph Paxton, the magician at whose bidding the 
wondrous structure in which we were assembled had 
sprung into existence. Grouped on each side of the dais 
appeared a brilliant band of officers, naval and military, 
covered for the most part with decorations; whilst in 
many instances the mutilated arm or the languid step 
told that the badge of honour had not been idly earned. 

From amongst this gallant band the Queen’s eye 
quickly singled out Sir Edmund Lyons, and a message 
was despatched to the brave old man, who promptly 
obeyed the royal summons. The moment he appeared 
on the dais, the Queen, with gracious cordiality, advanced 
to meet him, holding out her hand; and then, turning 
round, she seemed to present her children to the veteran, 
who, with an air of mingled affection and respect, shook 
hands with the youthful group. Whilst this episode 
was going on, repeated cheers bespoke the hearty sym- 
pathy felt by the people with the mark of distinction 
conferred by their Sovereign on the noble old man, who 
was still mourning the loss of a heroic son fallen in the 
service of his country. But now the buzz and stir 
of this vast human hive is hushed, and in sweet and 
solemn strains those beautiful words from the oratorio 
of Eli are borne to our ears, sung as a quartett by 


Madame Rudersdorff, Mr and Mrs Lockey, and Mr 
Thomas: 


We bless you in the name of the Lord: 
Hear them, Lord, in the day of trouble: 
God of Jacob, do Thou defend them— 

O preserve them, and keep them in peace. 
Let them be blessed upon the earth. 


A pause ensues; and then, whilst the bands play 
Beethoven’s Funeral March, the Scutari Monument 
is slowly unveiled. The tall granite obelisk, with the 
weeping angels at its base, and surrounded by the 
comrades of those in whose memory the monument at 
Scutari is to be erected,* awakened many a saddening 
recollection; and as the thoughts of the spectators 
were carried back to those sickening scenes of death 
and devastation, most truly were the aspirations 
natural to such a moment expressed in the lines set 
to a Russian air, and worthily rendered by Madame 
Rudersdorff, accompanied in the second verse by 
Mr and Mrs Lockey— 


HYMN. 
God, the all-terrible! King who ordainest 
Great winds Thy chariot, the lightnings Thy sword, 
Shew forth Thy pity on high where Thou reignest ; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord! 


God the all-merciful ! Earth hath forsaken 
Thy ways of blessedness, slighted Thy word; 
Bid not Thy wrath in its terrors awaken; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord! 


So shall Thy children, in thankful devotion, 
Laud Him who saved them from peril abhorred, 
Singing in chorus from ocean to ocean, 
Peace to the nations, and praise to the Lord. 
. F. Cuorzey, 


Now followed a more joyousceremony. Another veil 
was raised, and the Peace Trophy, facing the Scutari 
Monument, was unfolded to our view amidst enthu- 
siastic bursts of applause, and the triumphant strains 
of Rule Britannia played by the congregated bands. 

That Baron Marochetti’s Peace Trophy is open to 
criticism, few will deny; but the figure of Peace which 
crowns its summit, clad in white and golden drapery, 
and bearing a green olive-branch in her hand, has a 
beauty of expression which would redeem many faults. 
Besides, criticism was happily not the prevalent feeling 
of the moment; and unmingled satisfaction seemed to 
reign amongst the crowd as gradually the tumuli 
subsided, and the clear full voices of Madame Ruders- 
dorff and Mrs Lockey were again heard mingling in 
the brief, but charming duet from Judas Maccabaus— 


Oh, lovely Peace, with plenty crowned, 
Come, spread thy blessings all around ; 
Let fleecy flocks the hills adorn, 

And valleys smile with wavy corn. 


During the pause which followed this duet, the 
Queen held brief consultation with her royal cousin, 
and then, in obedience as it appears to Her Majesty’s 
suggestion, the whole of the troops defiled past the 
dais, as if passing in review before her. It was evident, 
as the brave fellows marched past, that the Queen’s 
observant eye was attracted by one and another who 
had probably on some former occasion been pointed 
out to her as having distinguished himself in the war; 
for more than once she pointed towards some indivi- 
dual soldier, and then turned inquiringly towards the 
Duke of Cambridge, who stood by her side. 

The bands during this interval played our own 


* Our readers, perhaps, scarcely need to be informed that the 
monument in the Crystal Palace is only a fac-simile of the one 
designed by Baron Marochetti, to be erected at Scutari. 
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national airs, as well as those of France, Russia, and 
Sardinia; thus mingling in the sweet sounds of har- 
mony strains dear to the hearts of nations, so recently 
at variance with each other. 

This stirring scene, so rich in varied interest as well 
as deep emotions, was compressed into the space of one 
brief hour. At half-past four o'clock, her Majesty 
rose from her seat, and once again was she greeted by 
an outburst of prolonged and enthusiastic cheering 
from the multitude—a demonstration of loyalty which 
she acknowledged by advancing to the front of the 
dais, where she courtesied thrice in graceful lowliness 
to the assembled throng, gazing around her the while 
with a look expressive of grateful affection—a look 
such as a woman and a sovereign only could bestow. 

Thus ended the Peace Festival of 1856, a festival not 
clouded like the former one with anticipations of a 
coming struggle, nor saddened by the expectation of 
blood-stained victories, but rich in hopes for the 
future—a future of peace and enterprise, in which we 
trust our only rivalry with other nations will be one 
of progress—a rivalry in which every energy will be 
directed towards undertakings connected with the 
wellbeing and happiness of mankind, the prosperity 
of every kindred and of every tongue on the face of 
the whole earth. 


ELECTRO SILVER AND GOLD PLATING 
AT HOME. 


Ix the number of this Journal for January 12, we 
introduced to our readers a simple and easy mode 
of performing the operations connected with the 
| above-named newly discovered art. We now propose 
| to make a few supplementary observations respecting 
' the electro-silver plating, and then to describe the 
| method of gilding by the same process. 
| In our former paper, we observed that old silver, 
or any other which comes to hand, may be dissolved 
in nitric acid, and then, by the addition of salt and 
| water, precipitated in the form of chloride, re-dissolved 
| in the solution of prussiate of potash, and so the silver 
| bath prepared. But it may be as well to give here a 
| regular formula, which, selected from a great number, 
will be found in practice to answer all the ends 
|in view. Silver, converted into chloride, 1 ounce; 
| prussiate of potash, 10 ounces; soft water, 3 quarts— 
| to be boiled together in a new clean tin vessel (or 
copper well tinned) for half an hour. 

In many cases, the operator may not have time for 
| making the chloride by dissolving the silver in nitric 
| acid, in which case he can purchase at a druggist’s 

the crystallised nitrate of silver, which is but little more 
| expensive, and far less troublesome. It should be 
| dissolved in a decanter with just as much soft water 
} as is necessary to effect the solution, and then the 
| decanter filled with strong salt and water, which 
will precipitate the silver in the form of chloride. 

Supposing this formula to be adopted, an ounce of 
crystallised nitrate of silver converted into chloride 
will answer all the purpose of an ounce of metallic 
silver. It is even possible that the chloride itself 
might be procured ready made; but we have always 
made it in one or other of the above modes for our 
own use. In using the nitrate, care must be taken 
that the solution does not touch the fingers before 
the salt is added, as it leaves a black mark, although 
otherwise harmless. Neither the chloride nor the 
| metallic bath is subject to this objection. 
As these papers are intended solely for unscientific 


persons, who have not hitherto considered the” process 
as capable of being introduced into domesti¢ economy, 
we shall now offer a few remarks on the comparative 
value of different metals as bases for the plating, and 
the sort of preparation most suitable for each. 

As observed in our former article, copper and brass 
are plated with the utmost facility, and only require 
a clean bright surface. A great variety of articles now 
manufactured in brass may be bought at a cheap rate, 
and silvered with great advantage. We may enume- 
rate needle-cases, match-boxes, thimbles, inkstands, 
reading-lamps, candlesticks, hand-bells, &c. All such 
articles as these, when strongly plated, can be used 
with the same comfort and cleanliness as silver itself; 
but—we repeat it—the whiter metals, or rather 
metallic compounds, now known as ‘substitutes for 
silver,’ answer a far better purpose than brass or 
copper for spoons, forks, and other table utensils. 
Again, the more nearly these compounds approach the 
colour of silver, the better; for if the natural colour 
of the base be red, yellow, or yellowish, the least 
abrasion of the plating at the edges is at once visible, 
and the look of the thing is completely spoiled. On 
the other hand, the superior and whiter sorts, as 
argentine, do not shew a partial loss of plating; and 
this is, in our opinion, a very decided advantage. In 
fact, we should, as a rule, recommend only the better 
sorts; although where the inferior ones are already in 
use, we should make no objection to their being plated. 

We come now to the important subject of pre- 
paration. We have before observed that the metals 
we speak of as ‘substitutes’ are all, as it were, 
averse to the process of plating electrically; and 


that without a peculiar preparation, the increased || 


thickness of the coating of silver is obtained at the 
expense of its adherence. 
stand and wear out fairly in use; whereas, if it had 
been thickened considerably, it would in a few weeks 
have scaled off, to the great discomfort and annoyance 
of the operator. It comes then to this, that without 
the preparation we are about to describe, such goods, 
in domestic use, should be replated at stated intervals, 


it being less troublesome to renew the process from || 


time to time, and be content with a thin plating, than 
to risk the danger of seeing it all scale off if more 
strongly done. 


Many of our readers will be aware that, before the | 
discovery of the electric process, plating, as it is impro- || 


perly called, was executed by the aid of mercury. 
What is called an amalgam was formed of silver and 


mercury, and rubbed on the object to be silvered; || 
afterwards the mercury was driven off by heat, and the || 


operation concluded by burnishing the silver which 
remained. ‘This is a very troublesome, expensive, and 
fearfully unwholesome system, and its disuse is a real 
blessing. It often happens, however, that there is some 


one good point in a system which, as a whole, is bad, || 
There is a way of employing the || 


and so it is here. 
principle of a mercurial amalgam in connection with 
our present system, without which the latter must, as 


we think, have stopped far short of perfection ; while || 
the disadvantages of the old method are altogether || 


avoided. 
In order to realise this desirable result, it is only 


necessary to attend to the following directions :—Take | 


a blob of mercury, about the size of a garden pea, put 
it in a phial bottle which will hold, when full, two 
ounces of water; pour on the mercury a few drops of 
nitric acid, avoiding the fumes of the bottle, and go on 
adding a few drops at a time until the mercury is all 


decomposed; then fill up the bottle with soft water. || 
This liquid is a nitrate of mercury in solution, and it || 


should be lightly laid on the surface of all the metals 
of which we have been speaking, by using a small 
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paioting-brush. When covered, the surface must be 
well rubbed with a rag, and this process covers the 
object with an infinitely thin coating of mercury, 
which guarantees the perfect metallic adherence of the 
two metals to be brought in contact. It has, besides, 
the very great advantage of shortening the process of 
eleaning by other methods, as, without it, it is almost 
impossible to get the articles so clean and bright all 
over as to insure a good result. 

Many persons are aware that formerly the process of 
silvering was carried on by the aid of an amalgam 
of mercury; and objections have accordingly been 
made to this preparation, as being a return more or 
less to the old system. We notice this in passing 
merely to assure our readers that there is nothing in 
what we have recommended that is liable to the 
objection, if rightly understood. The quantity of 
mercury is infinitesimally small, and there is no occa- 
sion to get rid of it by fire, as in the other system; 
nor have we found it at all necessary to bring the 
plated goods to a red heat, with the view to im- 
proving their colour. We are vain enough to think 
we can shew articles of our own manipulation, mercu- 
rially prepared, which have received no treatment 
since they left the ‘bath’ but a rub up with tripoli 
powder, and yet which, for whiteness and brilliancy, 
might satisfy the most fastidious. 

As it is our desire that this paper, taken in con- 
nection with the former one on the same topic, should 
be a sufficient guide to the domestic practice of 
electro-plating, we shall now offer a few further hints 
as to the sort of vessels which are best suited for 
holding the liquids technically called ‘ baths.’ 

We have said that new tin vessels answer well; but 
this is only true when the tinning is quite perfect. If 
there is any flaw—as there often is—which exposes the 
iron to the action of the liquid, decomposition soon 
takes place. It is, therefore, the best plan to give the 
tin vessel three coats of a paint composed of pitch dis- 
solved in spirit of turpentine, and well laid on inside 
and outside. We may use also a composition of bees- 
wax, resin, and yellow ochre. Of course, when vessels 
of delft-ware or glass can be had of the required shape 
and size, they are preferable; but brown ware should 
never be used without painting as above, it being of a 
porous nature. 

Our own present practice is to use a large open- 
mouthed glass jar, which stands in a vessel of tin, to 
save the liquid in case of fracture. This is a safe and 
convenient arrangement for small articles; but we are 
disposed to think that a bath of pewter made expressly 
for the purpose, and about the size and shape of an 
ordinary gallon, would be the most complete bath which 
could be devised, It would not be subject to fracture 
or decomposition, and could be made of the exact 
dimensions required. At the same time, we may once 
|| more observe that a delft foot-bath, which is easily 

found, leaves nothing to desire when the liquid is 

d on a scale sufficient to fill it; in such a 
case, two piles may be necessary. 
As to gilding, we shall briefly state our own method. 

We usually take two tumbler-glasses, and fill one 
|| nearly with a solution of white cyanuret of potash, 

and the other with a solution of sulphate of copper; 

we connect, by a piece of soft copper wire, a foot long, 

a thin piece of gold and a penny-piece; we suspend 

the gold in the potash solution, and the penny in the 

copper; we set up, in the copper solution, the pile, with 
glass tube, salt-water, and zinc, as before described : 

suspend the object to be gilt in the potash liquid by a 

thin copper wire, and connect this wire with the zinc 

of the pile in the other glass. In this way the object 
will take the gilding in a little time; more slowly at 
first than afterwards. The liquor to be kept for 
further use. ‘he gold to be chosen of the colour 
| desired. At present, we use an old Genoese demi- 


pistole. If any copper is in the gold, the object will 
have a dark look on coming out of the bath, which 
disappears on its being rubbed with tripoli. About 
an hour gives a very strong gilding in a general way. 


THE KNIGHT-MAYORS OF GARRAT. 


Waoever has travelled from Wandsworth to Tooting 
has passed through the once celebrated village of Garrat. 
It appears that about a century ago the inhabitants 
of this place were possessed of certain common rights, 
which were then threatened with invasion. Who the 
aggressors were, our authority does not inform us ;* but 
in the contest that ensued, the villagers were success- 
fui; and to celebrate their triumph, they resolved on | 
electing a mayor, whom also, after a fashion of their 

own, they determined upon knighting. This ceremony | 
was agreed to be repeated at every general election | 
of parliament. No resolution could be more accept- | 
able to the publicans and sinners of the neighbourhood; | 
and, accordingly, the Garrat elections became popular | 
festivities, to which great numbers of people regularly 
repaired, and which were made the occasion of an | 
infinite deal of jollity. 

What is more remarkable, in the course of a short 
time a political interest became attached to the | 
proceedings. The shrewd partisans and wits of the | 
day saw how these elections might be turned into | 
‘political capital;” and such men as Wilkes, Foote, 
and Garrick are named as having written some of the 
addresses, amusingly and exaggeratively exhibiting | 
the defects of the system of statesmanship then in 
the ascendancy. The publicans, however, and the | 
general populace cared more for the merry-makings | 
than the patriotic teachings; and it was out of regard | 
to the former, as the most interested parties, that the 
mayors of Garrat continued to be elected for some 
years. 

The mayors chosen shed an appropriate lustre | 
on their office. The more shabby, deformed, and | 
eccentric the candidate, the greater were his chances | 
of success. The earliest dignitary of whom there is || 
any record was a certain Sir John Harper, described || 
as ‘a fellow of infinite mirth, dirt, and deformity, | 
whose ordinary occupation was that of an itinerant | 
vender of brick-dust.’ His elevation to the mayoralty | 
not unnaturally gave dignity to the brick-dust trade, | 
and inspired its bers with ambition. They had | 
the glory and satisfaction of boasting that their friend | 
and guild-brother Sir John sat, ‘when not sufficiently | 
sober to stand,’ during two successive parliaments. | 
Sir John, moreover, was not without his qualifications | 
of an intellectual sort; as may be seen from a single | 
specimen of his ready wit on the ‘most interesting | 
occasion of his life.’ It happened that while on the | 
hustings, during the period of his first election, a dead | 
cat was thrown at him, which led a companion to | 
express some disgust at the unpleasant odour of the 
animal. ‘That is not to be wondered at,’ observed Sir | 
John: ‘you see it is a pole (poll) cat. Not a bad | 
pun, surely, for a brick-dust vender: we have heard | 
worse from honourable gentlemen standing for a) 
county. We regret that history has preserved no | 
more of the worthy knight's facetiw; but the memory 
of his ‘infinite’ jocularity seems to rest securely on | 
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* De Doran's Knights and their Days, « curious, amasing, and | 
instructive book. 
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the quoted. As the famous ‘one-speech 
Hamilton’ maintained a life-long reputation on the 
merit of his first and only oration in the House of 
Commons, so Sir John Harper, knight and mayor of 
Garrat, lives in lingering tradition on the credit of a 
single jest. 

But, as Emerson has instructed us, every man’s 
action is as a circle, which admits of other circles being 
drawn around it. After sitting, ‘when not sufficiently 
sober to stand,’ during two parliaments, Sir John was 
unexpectedly out-circled. An uglier, dirtier, more 
deformed, and merrier fellow than himself was dis- 
Sa = clamorously elected in his place. This 
lucky was Sir Jeffrey Dunstan. He was 
hunch-backed like sop, and could tell as many 
tales, though not always with moral applications. By 
calling or profession, he was a dealer in old wigs—for 
the time we have now to do with was before men had 
relapsed into the custom of wearing their own hair— 
and from his business of hawking his wares about the 
streets, he had acquired an unusual facility of speech. 
This acquirement he turned to account in winning the 
suffrages of mankind. He never appeared in public 
with his wig-bag on his shoulder, without being followed 
by a crowd, whom he delighted with his drolleries— 
directed chiefly against men in power, who, it must 
be confessed, had weak points sufficiently assailable. 
While Sir Jeffrey was mayor, the French Revolution 
broke out, and made him a rank republican; and the 
freedoms of the times gave so much liberty to his 
tongue as to bring him ultimately into difficulties. 
The bold knight grew too political, and even actually 
seditious, in his street-orations, and, as a consequence, 
was committed to prison for ‘treasonable practices.’ 
This occurred in 1793, when the French revolutionists 
were carrying all before them, to the great alarm of 
everybody on this side the Channel who had anything 
to lose from the spread of revolutionary principles. 
Sir Jeffrey’s incarceration was therefore an event 
which gave no particular surprise. But it increased 
his popularity; and he gained with many the easy 
reputation of a martyr in the cause of liberty. It 
had, however, the effect of taming the spirit of the 
formerly chivalrous mayor; and his prudence in 
speech was the cause of his speedy downfall in the 
popular estimation. When he ceased to be wittily 
vituperative against the government and the promi- 
nent conventional abuses, he ceased to be valued by 
his constituents at Garrat. He had been three times 
elected by that motley and miscellaneous assemblage, 
but at length he was successfully opposed and defeated, 
under a charge of personal dishonesty. The pure 
electors of Garrat, it is said, could have endured a 
mere political traitor ; but, as they quaintly remarked, 
they ‘could not a-bear a petty larcenist;’ and so Sir 
Jeffrey Dunstan was figuratively sent to Coventry. 

It is related of an eminent Speaker of the British 
parliament that, on ceasing to be Speaker, he claimed 
to be made a peer, on the plea that it was not becom- 
ing that he, who had once occupied the chair, should 
ever be reduced to stand upon the floor of the House 
of Commons. He might, of course, have avoided what 
he objected to by quietly retiring into private life ; 
but that was an alternative to which he had no manner 
of inclination. The ministry of the day therefore con- 
sented to make a peer of him, and he was politely 
passed on to the floor of the Upper House. There 
was, unhappily, no higher place to which Sir Jeffrey 
Dunstan could aspire, on being out-voted from his 
mayoralty; but, in a similar spirit to the Speaker's, 
he declined returning to an inferior position. Having 
fallen from the height he occupied as knight and 
mayor of Garrat, what then was left for Sir Jeffrey ? | prom 
Nothing, it appears,but the spiritual exaltation that 
springs from strong drink! He accordingly got as 
‘drunk as a lord,’ was never again seen sober, and, 


in the year following that of his disgrace, died of gin 
and disappointed ambition. One hopes the earth rests 
lightly on his bones, and that he is amply recompensed 
for his loss of popular appreciation, by his having 
gained what so many aspiring persons long for without 
obtaining—a name in history ! 

His successor was Sir Harry Dimsdale, a ‘ mutilated 
muffin-seller,’ whose tenure of office, though brilliant, 
was brief, and who has the melancholy glory of 
having been the last of the illustrious line the 
knight-mayors of Garrat. Not that there was any 
difficulty in procuring further candidates; but there 
was no longer the same liberality on the part of 
gentlemen and publicans in furnishing the requisite 
‘horse-nails’ for securing their election. Originally, 
the inhabitants had made up a purse among themselves 
for the purpose of protecting their contested common 
rights; and when their lawsuit was ended, and they 
began to elect their mayors, the publicans contributed 
money, in order that the attractions of something like 
a fair might be added to the ceremony. A hundred 
years ago, and later, the peerage did not disdain to 
patronise the proceedings, and the day of election was 
a holiday for many thousands of persons. Never 
before or since have such multitudes assembled at the 
appointed place of gathering, nor the roads thereto 
been so blocked up by carts and carriages. There 
you might see honourable members on _ horseback, 
and dustmen on donkeys, scrambling for the roadway, 
just as may happen now on going down to Epsom 
races. Hundreds of thousands sometimes assembled, 
and, through the sweltering crowd, the candidates, 
dressed like chimney-sweeps on May-day, or in some 
mock-heroic fashion, were brought to the hustings 
in the carriages of noblemen, drawn by half-a-dozen 
horses—the owners themselves occasionally conde- 
scending to be the drivers! Alas for the altered 
relations of men and things in these later generations! 
But the ‘great world spins for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change.’ So changed, indeed, is all this 
fraternising of the peerage with the populace, that 
nothing now remains of it, save what we may some- 
times see at a general election for members to serve 
in parliament, when the horses of a popular candidate 
are taken from his carriage, and he is dragged in 
triumph through the streets by a number of ‘freemen,’ 
with faces indifferently acquainted with soap and 
water! 

It was a specialty of the candidates for the 
mayoralty of Garrat, that they were invariably ready 
to ‘swear to anything.’ (In these days of purity 
of election, I cannot be wrong in calling this a 
specialty, notwithstanding the ill-natured opinion of 
some persons who affirm that other candidates are 
quite as complaisant.) Be this as it may, the Garrat 
candidates promptly swore to anything desired, and 
made unlimited promises about reforming everything. 
Each elector was at the same time required to take 
a prescribed oath, ‘upon a brick-bat.’ It was the 
fashion for the candidates to figure under pseu- 
donyms. Thus, at one election, Sir Jeffrey Dunstan 
was opposed by Lord Twonkum, Squire Blowmedown, 
and Squire Gubbings. His lordship was the Garrat 
grave-digger, whose private name was Gardener; and 
the squires were respectively a waterman named 
Willis, and Master Simmonds, a Southwark publican. 
Sir Jeffrey, on presenting himself, spoke boldly on 
the nature of his qualifications and intentions. He 
referred to his immense estate ‘in the Isle of Man,’ in 


proof of the solidity of his property; announced his 
design of relieving the king of his present want of 


money, by abolishing its use; engaged to keep his 

while it was his interest to do so; and 
conical the ladies to introduce a bill for annulling 
marriages—all which, he said, with remarkable logic, 


‘must greatly increase the influence of the crown, 
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The latter was mentioned for the purpose 
of enabling the invisible-shirted knight to add that 
he was ‘fond of a clean shirt and lawn sleeves.’ 

The candidates were under the obligation of con- 
ducting themselves throughout the contest according 
to the rules of honour and politeness. When Sir 
Jeffrey Dunstan opposed Sir John Harper, there were 
five other candidates, all of whom were allowed a 
hearing, and were otherwise considered to be entitled 


to the courtesy which is due from one gentleman to | Places 


another. These five celebrities have been thus des- 
cribed ; ‘Sir William Blaze, of high rank in the army, 
a corporal in the city train-bands; Admiral Sir Chris- 
topher Dashwood, known to many who has (sic) felt 
the weight of his hand on their shoulders, and shewing 
an execution in the other; Sir William Swallowtail, an 
eminent merchant, who supplies most of the gardeners 
with strawberry-baskets; Sir John Gnawpost, who 
carries his traffic under his left arm, and whose general 
cry is, “twenty-five if you win, and five if you lose ;” 
and Sir Thomas Nameless, of reputation unmention- 
able.’ We quote from Dr Doran, from whose recently 
published work on Knights and their Days we have 
obtained the rest of these particulars. The quotation, 
however, is made by the doctor from some previous 
authority—apparently contemporary with the events 
under description. only instance in which gentle- 
manly courtesy on the part of a candidate is said to 
have been forgotten, occurred on the occasion of Sir 
Jeffrey’s first election. The offender was the aforesaid 
Sir John Harper, his predecessor in the mayoralty. 
Sir John’s temper was doubtless ruffled by the opposi- 
tion he had to contend with, and thus, losing command 
of himself, he encouraged his squire in armour to 
insult his most popular opponent. But this was not 
allowed to pass with impunity. The insulted knight 
appealed to the usages of the election, and the offender 
was thereupon compelled to dismount, drop his colours, 
walk six times round the hustings, and humbly ask 
pardon for his delinquency. Sir John, as we have seen, 
also lost his election, returned to a private station, and 
left his example as a standing admonition against all 
violations of the laws of noble chivalry. 

The Sir William Swallowtail, mentioned in the above 
enumeration, though never an elected mayor of Garrat, 
seems deserving of a passing notice, inasmuch as he 
was a man of some originality in his conceptions. He 
was a basket-maker of Brentford, who, deeming it 
proper, on the occasion of the election, to have an 
equipage every way suitable to his calling, built his 
own carriage, with his own hands, in a style after 
his own particular taste. It was made of wicker- 
work, and was drawn by four high hollow-backed 
horses, whereon were seated four dwarfish boys, fan- 
tastically dressed, for postilions. The coachman wore 
a wicker-hat; and Sir William himeelf, in picturesque 
array, seated in the vehicle, ‘supported his dignity 
amidst unbounded applause.’ All this ingenuity of 
‘getting-up,’ however, did not avail the worthy knight 
in the press of the great contest. Sir Jeffrey Dunstan 
was still more popular, and ‘carried the day’ in the 
face of all competitors. Three times, as already said, 
was he elected, and then his waning grandeur paled 
before the star of Sir Harry Dimsdale. After Sir 
Harry, the mayoralty was extinguished, thus sharing 
the fate of all venerable institutions of which society 
has grown tired. An attempt was made to renew the 
saturnalia as lately as 1826, when Sir John Paul Pry 
9 resented himself as candidate—‘in very bad English,’ 
t is said, ‘and with a similarly qualified success.’ The 
altered times had no welcome for the olden frolic. So 

remains without a mayor, and would be as 


insignificant in all respects as any other obscure village 
in the kingdom, were it not for the lustre it derives 
from the subject of the present history. 


BOOK-MAKING IN AMERICA. 


Ir is somewhat alarming to know that the number of 
houses now actually engaged in the publishing of books, 
not including periodicals, amounts to more than three 
hundred. About three-fourths of these are engaged in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore; the 
balance being divided between Cincinnati, Buffalo, Auburn, 
Albany, Louisville, Chicago, St Louis, and a few other 

. There are more than three thousand booksellers 
who dispense the publications of these 300, besides 6000 
or 7000 apothecaries, grocers, and hardware-dealers who 
connect literature with drugs, molasses, and nails. 

The best printing in America is probably now done in 
Cambridge ; the best cloth-binding in Boston; and the 
best calf and morocco in New York and Philadelphia. In 
these two latter styles, we aré as yet a long distance from 
Heyday, the pride of London. His finish is supreme. 
There is nothing between it and perfection. 

Books have multiplied to such an extent in our country, 
that it now takes 750 paper-mills with 2000 engines in 
constant operation, to supply the printers, who work day 
and night, endeavouring to keep their engagements with 
publishers. These tireless mills produced 270,000,000 
pounds of paper the past year, which immense supply has 
sold for about 27,000,000 dollars. A pound and a quarter 
of rags are required for a pound of paper, and 400,000,000 
pounds were th consumed in this way last year. 
The cost of manufacturing a twelvemonth’s supply of 
paper for the United States, aside from labour and rags, is 
computed at 4,000,000 dollars. 

Some idea of the stock required to launch a popular 
work may be gathered from Messrs Longman’s Ledger. 
These gentlemen report that when 25,000 copies of Mr 
Macaulay’s two recent volumes went flying all abroad 
from Paternoster Row, no less than 5000 reams of paper, 
six tons pasteboard, and 7000 yards of calico were 
swallowed up. 

Most of the large publishing-houses now stereotype 
everything they intend to print. The electrotyping 
process is largely employed; and an experiment is now 
being made in Boston, of which we shall hear more at 
some future time, which, if successful, will decrease the 
expense of stereotyping about one-third, We have lately 
heard that a machine is in use in New York for type- 
setting, and that the second volume of Mr Irving’s Life of 
Washington was prepared for the press by its aid. Four 
hundred years ago, a single book of gossiping fiction 
was sold before the palace-gate in the French capital for 
1500 dollars. The same amount of matter contained in 
this expensive volume, Mr Harper now supplies for twenty- 
five cents. Costly books, however, are not yet out of 
fashion, for we are all glad to know that 1700 subscribers 
have already been obtained for Professor Agassiz’s splendid 
new enterprise, 

The Harper establishment, the largest cf our publishing- 
houses, covers half an acre of ground. If old Mr Caxton, 
who printed those stories of the Trojan war so long ago, 
could follow the ex-mayor of New York in one of his 
morning-rounds in Franklin Square, he would be, to say 
the least, a little rised. He would see in one room 


the floor loaded with a weight of 150 tons of presses. 
The electrotyping process would puzzle him somewhat; 
the drying and pressing process would startle him; the 
bustle would make his head ache; and the stock-room 
would quite finish him. An edition of Harper's Monthly 
Magazine alone consists of 160,000 copies. Few persons 
have any idea how large a number this is as applied to 


the edition of a book. It is computed that if these 
magazines were to rain down, and one man should attem; 
to pick them up like chips, it would take him a fi 
to pick up the copies of one single number, supposing 
him to pick up one every three seconds, and to work ten 
hours a day. 

The rapidity with which books are now manufactured 
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novels, published across the water in three 

reproduced here in one, was swept through the press in 
New York in fifty hours, and offered for sale smoking 
hot in the streets. The fabulous edifice proposed by a 
Yankee from Vermont no longer seems an impossibility. 
* Build the establishment according to my plan,’ said he: 
‘drive a sheep ip at one end, and he shall i diately 


is almost incredible. A complete copy of one of Bulwer’s l 
volumes, and 


sea, princi 

the waste of surfy sand and hillock 
house for life, and the belfry for labour, 
patience and 


» and 
praise.— Rushin’s Modern Painters, vol, iv. 


come out at the other four quarters of lamb, a felt hat, 

a leathern apron, and a quarto Bible.’ 

About one book in one hundred only is a success. 
When Campbell, at a literary festival, toasted Bonaparte 
as a friend of literature because he once had a bookseller 
shot, he was a trifle too rough on the trade. It is 
impossible always for a publisher to decide rightly. All 
publishers are naturally shy of a new manuscript of 
poetry, for instance; for they know by experience that 
the deadest of all dead books is a dead volume of verse. 
The sepulchre of deceased poetry in Mr Burnham’s 
churchyard of old books in Cornhill, is the largest bin 
in his establishment. 

Some of the best books, which have afterwards had the 
largest sales, have been, in manuscript, the most widely 
rejected. The novel of Jane Eyre, so much praised by 
Mr Curtis in his lecture this season, was turned away 
from the publishing doors of almost every respectable 
house in London, and was pulled by accident out of a 
publisher's iron safe, where it had begun to grow mouldy, 
by the danghter of the bookseller, who had himself 
forgotten it. Eothen was carried by its author, Mr 
Kinglake, to twenty different houses, till at last, in a fit 
of despair, he gave the copyright away to an obscure 
bookseller, paying the expenses of publication out of his 
ewn pocket. Mr Thackeray's Vanity Fair was rejected 
by Mr Colburn, for whose magazine it was written, that 
astute gentleman complaining there was no interest in it. 
A New York publisher fought the writer of a now popular 
book from spring to autumn, and at length gave in from 
sheer inability to escape importunity longer. After it 
was stereotyped, and before it was printed, he offered 
every inducement to persuade a brother bookseller to 
take it off his hands, but without success. In despair, he 
at last published it himself, and the sale went up to 20,000 
in one season. 

The life of an extensive publisher is of necessiiy one of 
great labour, both of mind and body. He begins with 
the author, and ends only with the purchaser. Between 
these two worthies there lies a world of detail known only 
to the ‘Trade.’ Success to the useful craft !—Boston 
Transcript, April 18, 1856. 

[As an additional specimen of the cleverness of American 
publishers, take the following, which we have from a private 
letter :—‘ On the 4th of February, Messrs Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co., of Boston, received from London the new volumes 
(third and fourth) of Macaulay's History of England, and 
in seven days an edition of five thousand was produced. 
On the 16th, they were offered for sale in Chicago, a 


| distance of more than a thousand miles..—Ep. C. J.] 


CALAIS CHURCH. 


I cannot find words to express the intense pleasure I 
have always in first finding myself, after some prolonged 
stay in England, at the foot of the old tower of Calais 
Church. The large neglect, the noble unsightliness of it ; 
the record of its years written so visibly, yet without sign 
of weakness or decay; its stern wasteness and gloom, 
eaten away by the Channel winds, and overgrown with the 
bitter sea-grasses ; its slates and tiles all shaken and rent, 
and yet not falling; its desert of brickwork, full of bolts 
and holes, and ugly fissures, and yet strong, like a bare 
brown rock; its carelessness of what any one thinks or 
feels about it, putting forth no claim, having no beauty nor 
desirableness, pride nor grace ; yet neither asking for pity ; 
not, as ruins are, useless and piteous, feebly or fondly 
garrulous of better days; but useful still, going through its 
own daily work—as some old fisherman beaten gray by 
storm, yet drawing his daily nets: so it stands, with no 
complaint about its past youth, in blanched and meagre 


STANZAS. 
I was a violet in a lonely shade ; 
And there he found me for the sunlight pining: 
A lowly woodbine ; and he plucked my sweets, 


And fondly placed me round his strong heart twining: >a 
A little star in a great heaven of blue ; | No. 12 
And he looked up from earth, and loved my shining. J 
I was a rosebud with my beauties shut; 
And with love-showers he set my leaflets swelling : 
A fair young dove ; and in the darksome wood, Nor ul 


He heard my voice my plaintive sorrows telling: 
A tinkling fountain in a silent dell; 
And all for him my ceaseless tears were welling. 


I was a dulcet-throated lark; and oft 
He watched me from my level field upspringing— 


Straining his gaze, fearful lest I should flee Rus: 
To heaven whilst in my glorious sky-path winging; meet | 
And as I chanted in my fluttering flight, | Ameri 
Drank with still ears the blisses of my singing. | piquar 
Still let me bloom for him a beauteous flower— | — 
All sweetest charms of form and fragrance blending ; mn 
A joyous bird I'll sing for his dear sake ; B Alexa 
His guiding star 1 "il beam with light transcending; BD monar 
And in his soul with tranquil music flow, B) mingk 
A fount of love and rapture never-ending. B alike : 
1. A.C, | | strife 
'B) distin 
WHERE TO GET UNADULTERATED FOOD. —it 
From the bakery we passed to the kitchen, where the | Wirt 
floor was like a newly cleaned bird-cage, with its layer of ff) Prohil 
fresh sand that crunched, as garden-walks are wont to do, ff) prince 
beneath the feet. Here was a strong odour of the steam- |} from | 
ing cocoa that one of the assistant-cooks (a prisoner) || We 
was busy serving, out of huge bright coppers, into large | with ° 
tin pails, like milk-cans. The master-cook was in the |} 
ordinary white jacket and cap, and the assistants had | ‘he 8 
white aprons over their brown convict trousers, so that it ||) Of rot 
would have been hard to have told that any were prisoners |}, had ¢ 
there. The allowance for breakfast ‘is ten ounces of |B alike 
bread,’ said the master-cook to us, ‘and three-quarters of |B) hours 
a pint of cocoa, made with three-quarters of an ounce of | b 
the solid flake, and flavoured with two ounces of pure aug 
milk and six drachms of molasses. Please to taste a little i) Enz, 
of the cocoa, sir. It’s such as you’d find it difficult to ||) pines 
get outside, I can assure you; for the berries are ground \ It | 
on the premises by the steam-engine, and so we can vouch 1 |, gone 
for its being perfectly pure.’ It struck us as strange ||m) 
evidence of the ‘civilisation’ of our time, that a person i abe 
must—in these days of ‘lie-tea,’ and chicory-mocha, and ||), rattle 
alumed bread, and brain-thickened milk, and watered | ) work 
butter—really go to prison to live upon unadulterated |—) in tl 
food. The best porter we ever drank was at a parish ) bene: 
union—for the British pauper alone can enjoy the decoc- ) the 2 
tion of veritable malt and hops; and certainly the most ||} ; th 
genuine cocoa we ever sipped was at this same Model ~ 
Prison; for not only was it made of the unsophisticated ||f§), #orse 
berries, but with the very purest water, too—water, not of |\f) Enz. 
the slushy Thames, but which had been raised from an ll we f 
artesian-well several hundred feet below the surface, | boys, 
expressly for the use of these same convicts.—Pentunville ||) pen, 
Prison in Mayhew's Great World of London. Enz, 
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